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THE PAPER SHORTAGE —We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_——_——— 
HE situation in Russia, and a most interesting announcement 
of very significant political changes in Hungary, must take 
precedence in our thoughts this week over purely military news. 
The Coalition Government in Russia seem to have established 
themselves, and there is now a fair prospect that the inevitable 
paralysis which overtook all the work of the administrative Depart- 
ments after the Revolution will disappear. There has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding and taJk at cross-purposes here about 
the Revolution which it would be both difficult and useless to 
follow in detail. Some persons say that Britain has failed in 
sympathy towards the Revolution, and that the sympathy can 
never be complete so long as most of the Allied Governments are 
more “ Imperialistic” tnan the Russian Government in their 
demands on Germany. 








There could not be a more false or a more injurious represen- 
tation of the facts. Sympathy with the Russian Revolution here 
is universal, and what are foolishly called ‘‘ Imperialistic” or 
ennexationist demands are simply and solely the demands for 
restitution and reparation. Unless Germany is compelled to make 
restitution, it will have to be said that the principles of the free- 
booter have triumphed, thet might without right has prevailed, and 
that liberty after all has perished. The intensity of the desire 
here that Russia should get to work again in the field is, in fine, 
only a particular expression of the ardent wish that the new Russia 
shall keep every particle of the freedom she has won. It cannot 
be made too clear to the Russians that there are no two opinions 
about this in Britain. Some of our thoughts may have been 
expressed clumsily, or may have been misreported, but they have 
all been framed in loyal support of the Revolution, and in 
admiration of the spirit and method which achieved it. 





From a military point of view, the prospect of a new Russian 
Offensive is one of the pivots of our hopes. Such an offensive 
coming at a time when the German Eastern front is weakened, 
when the ‘U’-boats show signs of failing, when our unceasing 
strokes on the Western front grow in strength, and the vast American 
Army is forming dimly in the rear, might change the whole face of 
the war this summer. Without it we can be certain of nothing 
in the immediate future. The appeal of General Alexeieff to the 
troops, and the reply of the Army representatives that they will 
guarantee “more combativeness,” are very good signs. The 
declaration of policy by the Coalition Government has for its main 
principle the phrase: ‘‘ Peace with no annexations and no punitive 
indemnities.” But this phrase is admittedly governed by the 
decision to make no separate peace and to demand guarantees 
against the recurrence of war. That, after all, is a policy which 
suits us all. When we come to make sure of the points we shall 
be astonished if we have the least cause for differing from the 
Russian Government. 


M. Kerensky, the new Russian Minister of War, delivered a 





week. “Help me,” he said, “to show that the Russian Army 
is not a demolished temple, but that it is strong and formidable, 
capable of defending the free Republic of democratic Russia.” 
He went on to say that, though he had never himself known the 
discipline of a soldier, he recognized its importance for the Army. 
“I propose to introduce an iron discipline, and I am sure that I 
shall succeed.” M. Kerensky’s illustration from the experiences 
of 1905 was very pertinent. Then the peasants conquered the 
land, but they were unable to keep it because they could not keep 
their liberty. That failure must not be repeated. Discipline 
was necessary everywhere to beat the encmy and maintain Russian 
liberty.” The delegates received the address with enthusiasm. 
If M. Kerensky can make good his words, he will be the best possible 
Minister of War. No one can say in the caso of this Socialist 
Minister that discipline is a mere reactionary trick. 


The announcenent that Count Tisza, the powerful Hungarian 
Prim2 Minister, has resigned proves that very searching and 
far-reaching reconstructive influences are at work in Austria- 
Hungary. Count Tisza has been the fugleman of Germany. His 
business has been to stand forth and show his country how to 
march and mancuvre at the German word of command. In order 
to perfect the example he has been disloyal to all his Ministerial] 
colleagues and tyrannical towards every racial group and interest 
in Hungary. The tale of judicial murders under his régime is not 
yettold. Itis believed to beterrible. When he is gone, the horrible 


We must put in a word of warning here to our own countrymen. 
Suppose it happens that a Government of Concentration arises in 
Hungary, under Count Bela Serenyi, or Count Zichy, very roady 
to throw the German Old Man of the Sea off the back of the 
country. There will then be a natural tendency to deal leniently 
with an Austria-Hungary that shows such signs of grace. But 
it must never be forgotten that kindness towards Vienna and 
Budapest may be cruelty to the Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, and 
all the South Slav septs. We have a solemn duty to these people. 
Let it not be said of us, in the words of Tom Paine, that “ we pity 
the plumage and forget the dying bird.” We have seen too many 
signs that well-meaning Radicals here when they deprecate “‘ harsh- 
ness’ towards Austria-Hungary have a heart of stone for the 
unhappy subject races. Let us all think this over in good time, and 
make up our minds that if there should be any self-deceiving attempt 
among British Radicals to play a Hapsburg policy we will have 
none of it. The bloodstained plumage of the Hapsburgs may be 
a pitiful and moving sight, but it cannot be compared with the 
long tortures suffered by the dying bird. 





On the Western front nothing startling has happened during 
the week, but everything has gone favourably. Bullecourt, which 
is wholly in our possession, has been defended against all attacks, 
The fortnight’s hard fighting which won and secured Bullecourt 
was of great tactical importance. The German hold on the line 
from Cherisy to Quéant is threatened, and our troops are already 
using their advantage to press into the valley of the Sensée. The 
Hindenburg “line” no longer lies evenly between its extre ne 
points. In Champagne the French have been steadily capturing 
observation-points south of Laon. When they attack again they 
will do so with greatly improved aids to success. 


The Italians have advanced steadily if slowly in the extraordi- 
narily difficult country of the Isonzo. Nearly everywhere they 
look up from low positions to high positions, and the wooded country 
occupied by the Austrians screens gun positions which are hidden 
from the most vigilant airmen, In spite of this, the Italians have 
made good all their positions against counter-attacks, and have 
added some important new ones to the list. The total number of 
Austrian prisoners taken in the present offensive is over six thousand, 
including more than one hundred and forty officors. 


We have written els¢where on the whole subject of the engineers’ 
strike, which is now practieally ended, and need sayy here only that 





remarkable address to the Congress of Peasants’ Delegates last 





the unofficial leaders of the strike failed to persuade the Gove.nment 
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to receive their deputation except in company with the men’s 
accredited leaders. The Minister of Munitions listened readily to 
the Executive Council of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
last Saturday, and thé unofficial leaders left the A.8.E. in~possession 
ef the field to settle terms. Om Wednesday the eight unofficial 
strike leaders who had been arrested were released, having signed 
an undertaking to abide by the agreement between the Ministry of 
Munitions and the A.S.E. Executive. 


The weekly return of losses from submarines, issued on Wednesday 
night, was satisfactory. 
of merchant vessels of all nationalities was higher than any yet 
reported. The number of British vessels over 1,600 tons sunk was 
eighteen, as compared with seventeen and nineteen in the two 
previous weeks. The number of British vessels under 1,690 tons 
sunk was nine, as compared with five and twenty-two. 


A further proof of the co-operation of the United States with the 
Allies at all points is forthcoming in the generous decision of the 
Washington Government to assume all financial responsibility for 
the work of the Commission of Relief in Belgium. In consequence 
of this devision, prompted by Mr. Hoover, the Chairman of the 
Commission, and approved by the British Government and the 
Belgian Minister, the National Committee for Relief in Belgium 
will suspend its appeals to the public in the British Empire, and 
allmoneys received after June Ist will be reserved for emergencies 
now unforeseen. During the existence of the Committee a sum of 
£2,400,000 has been raised by voluntary subscriptions in the United 
Kingdom and throughout the Dominions, while the public has beon 
eonstatitly reminded of our obligation to’ Belgium, and the terrible 
results of the German occupation. We rejoice to think that there 
will be no slackening in these beneficent labours undet the new 
organization which our Allies are about to set up. 





In the House of Commons on Monday the Prime’ Minister, 
bofore outlining the Government proposals for an Irish Con- 
vention to frame a Constitution, attributed the failure of 
successive Ministries to settle the Irish question to the fact 
that all previous proposals had emanated not from Ireland but 
from British Governments. Hitherto Britain had attempted to 
do all the construction and Ireland the criticism. They now pro- 
posed that Ireland should try her own hand at hammering out an 
instrument of government for her own people, encouraged by the 
success of similar, though not identical, experiments in South Africa, 
Australia, and Canada. The Convention the Government proposed 
to summon must be representative of all legal interests, classes, 
creeds, and phases of thought in Ireland, and not merely a Convention 
of political parties, though they must necessarily all be represented, 
including, he hoped, the Sian Feiners. They would invite delegates 
to be chosen by the bodies which they represent, and it was suggested 
that the Chairman should be nominated by the Crown. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to state in the most explicit 
terms that no party would be’ pledged beforehand to certain 
definite conclusions, and that no proposal from any side to 
better the government of Ireland could be shut out front dis- 
cussion under the terms of reference. Complete agreement could 
not be expected, but if substantial agreement were reached 
the Government would accept the responsibility for taking all 
the necessary steps to enable the Imperial Parliament to give 
legislative effect to the conclusions of the Convention. The Prime 
Minister added that the Convention must be held with closed 


doors to give it a reasonable chance of success. No publi- 
cation, authorized or unauthorized, of its proceedings ought to | 


take plece till the conclusions were arrived at. There would be 
no undue delay on the part of the Government in taking the neces- 
sary steps, for a settlement, in their judgment, would materially 
holp the successful conclusion of the war. 








Mr. Redmond disclaimed all desire to discuss the Government's 
specifie proposal for an immediate settlement on the basis of ex- 


clusion. That had failed, by the Prime Minister’s own admission. | 


The alternative proposal was entirely different. For the first time 
in her history Ireland had been asked to settle these problems for 
herself, and the suggestion was backed by a practically unanimous 
Honse of Commons, Press, and public opinion. The proposal— 


which carried with it the inpplied obligation that this country would | 


be only too glad to carry Ireland's decision into effect—was one 
which no Frishman and no section of Irishmen could with any 
reason refuse, and he felt sure that they would all come in. 


Mr. Redmond went on to say that he agreed with the Prime 
Minister tiat every class, creed, and interest should be represented 
—Couriy Councils, Corporations, Chambers of Commerce, Churches, 
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Irish Peers, Universities, leading bodies. He was strongly in favour 
of a strictly limited political representation, in which the Ulster 
Unionist Party should be treated as liberally as the Irish Party. 
He welcomed the proposal to admit Sinn Feiners, and entirely 
approved of the Prime Mintster’s idea to have a mbminated element 
as a theans of including individuals who might not happen to be 
elected, but ought to be on such a body, and also of increasing the 
representation of what used to be called the Unionist Party in 
Ireland. He saw no other conceivable course of appointing a 





The total of the arrivals and sailings | 





Chairman than by Crown nomination. 


| Speaking for the Ulster Unionists, Sir John Lonsdale said it wag 
| his duty to state that they could not and would not be driven into 
|!a Home Rule Parliament, and: relied absolutely on the pledges 
given by the Prime Minister and his predecessor that they should 
not be coerced. Their conviction that Home Rule would endanger 
the security of the Empire, and subvert the best interests both of 
Ireland and the United Kingdom, had only been strengthened by 
the events of the last three years. They had made great concessions 
last July to facilitate a settlement ; the new proposals involved 
further concessions, and: the House would understand that he was 
not in a position to pledge the people of Ulster to agree to them 
without their consent. On this matter of the definite exclusion of 
the six counties area he did not think there was the slightest 
prospect of any change in the attitude of the Ulster people, nor 
could he feel sanguine that the Convention would fulfil the hopes 
of the Prime Minister. But speaking for his colleagues as well as 
himeelf, they would not take the responsibility of closing the door 
upon the experiment. They would lay the matter before tho 
people whom they represented and abide by the result. 

Mr. William O'Brien, while pronouncing partition to be dead, and 
condemning its revival as an intolerable insult, welcomed the 
alternative scheme, which if it had been adopted six or seven. 
years ago would have almost certainly led to a happy settlement 
For this -he blamed the late Home Rule Government and their Irish 
supporters. As for the details, he was strongly opposed to a large 
Convention, and preferred a conference of a small number of 
broad-minded Irishmen in Ireland, not at all necessarily composed 
of leaders of any existing party or section, 





Mr. Asquith appealed to Sir John Loncdale and his colleagues 
not to disparage the Government’s alternative proposal whea 
laying it before the Ulster Unionist Council. It offered the best, 
and it might be the only, chance of a settlement. Sir Edward 
Carson maintained that the only advances made up to the 
present had been made by the Ulstermen. Whether the Unionist 
Council would accopt the invitation or not, no threats would have 
the slightest effect upon them, and, whatever decision they took— 
he hoped it would be a wise one—-he would be with them to the end. 
He demurred to Sir John Lonsdale’s assuniption that exclusion 
was to be ruled out at the Convention, and pointed out that it was 
most clearly and specifically stated that every proposal and solution 
| that anybody pleased to bring forward was to be received and 
| considered. 





| If we were to have a Convention, let us go there without 
| having laid down anything whatsoever. If we laid it down 
that it was impossible te settle with the exclusion of Ulster, 
Ulster people, when they came’ together, would have just as good 
a right to lay down that it was impossible to settle without the 
exclusion of Ulster. If the Convention was to be of any use, it 
must be on this clear understanding, and it ought to be entered 
upon without raising old passions, Mr. Devlin expressed his 
complete agreement with Mr. Redmond and his violent opposition 
to partition in any form, and Mr. Wardle, Chairman of the 
Labour Party, welcomed the announcement that representatives 
of Labour were to be invited to the proposed Convention. 
We deal elsewhere with the problems involved in the Government 
| proposal. 

1 It warms the heart to know that M. Ribot, at his advanced age 
| can speak with such fire, eloquence, -generosity, and justice as he 
displayed in a memorable specch at the reopening of the Frencl 
Chamber on Tuesday. The opening debate had been awaited with 
much anxiety, as it was clear that the recent French offensive 
had not satisfied the French people; for all its obvious successes, 
and that the Government might not be able successfully to meet 
the flood of interpellations on the subject. M. Ribot triumphed 
by his frankness and courage. The Government, he said, had 
considered cortain penal measures to be necessary, and thoy 
had also made changes in the high command. Let the Chamber 
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es 
await the results before they interpellated the Government further. 
for the rest, M. Ribot expressed an inspiring confidence in Russia. 
“We shall go hand in hand with Russia, who has remained faithful. 
With her there will never be a question of a separate peace.” 


In last Saturday’s papers the Admiralty announced that the 
British transport *‘Cameronia,’ with troops on board, had been 
torpedoed by an enemy submarine in the Eastern Mediterranean 
on April 15th, and that one military officer, one hundred and 
twenty-eight other ranks, and two officers and nine men of the 
crew were missing. They also announced that the Rear-Admira] 
commanding the British Squadron in the Adriatic had reported 
that on May 15th an Austrian force of light cruisers, reinforced 
by destroyers, raided the Allied drifter line and succeeded in sinking 
fourteen British drifters and taking seventy-two prisoners. H.M.S- 
‘Dartmouth,’ with the Italian Rear-Admiral on board, and H.M.S. 
‘Bristol’ immediately chased the enemy off, assisted by French 
and Italian torpedo-boat destroyers, and the chase was continued 
{jl near Cattaro, when some enemy battleships came out and our 
vessels had to withdraw. Italian airmen, however, after a battle 
in the air, attacked the Austrian warships outside Cattaro, and they 
confidently assert that one of the enemy cruisers was heavily on 
fire and in a sinking condition. Another enemy cruiser is reported 
by the British Admiral as being “* badly damaged.” 


Finally comes the announcement that H.M.S. ‘ Dartmouth’ on 
her way home was struck by a torpedo from an enemy submarine, 
but happily not sunk. She returned to port with three men killed, 
ene officer and four men missing and seven wounded. That is a 
disagreeable event, and shows once again that the dangers of 
passivity are often as great as, if not greater than, the dangers of 
setion. If the craft had been attacking something or engaged in 
ective work, what a hullaballoo there would have been as to the 
folly of using our incomparable ships and our gallant men upon 
impossible adventures. But though we feel this, we have no 
sympathy, but very much the reverse, with the people who are now 
howling for somebody’s blood because there has been a misfortune 
at sea, Such misfortunes are bound to come, and must be borne, 
and we are sure will be borne, by the British people with perfect 
equanimity if they are not taught by false guides to believe that 
you can carry on a maritime war on excursion-steamer principles, 


Our comments last week on the half-hearted character of the 
attacks upon Zeebrugge, and the need for freeing us from the 
wasps by destroying the wasps’ nests, have been made the occasion 
for a good many letters endorsing our views. The publication of 
such letters might be considered injurious to the public interest at 
the present time. Nevertheless we desire to point out to our 
correspondents that, though their protests against our failure in the 
past to net by sea may be well justified, those considerations do 
not hold in regard to land strategy. We must never forget that 
one ef our great difficulties up till now—though, Heaven be praised ! 
that difficulty is largely over—has been that we have never had 
the power of initiative. That has always belonged to the enemy. 
They have so far always been able to call the tune, and we have 
Leen obliged to dance to their piping. We have often, no doubt, 
eut-daneed them and made them sorry that they piped, but still we 
have had to fight where they chose, and not in a place of our own 
chocsing, 





During their hol] on the initiative the enemy have been 
niost careful never to let us fight where we should endanger 
their grasp of the coast from Nieuport to the Dutch frontier, 
That piece of coast-line they have always regarded, most 
rightly from their point of view, as their most precious posses- 
sion, As long as they possess it they possess a hundred advantages 
which perhaps it would not be wise to enumerate. Hence their 
tremendous preparations and the massing of some of their heaviest 
tuns behind the dunes. If we, not they, were in possession of the 
Belgian coast-line, their hold on Belgium must be certainly precarious 
énd probably short. Even now, though we have got the power of 
initiative and may fight, and, what is more, conquer, where we 
like by land, though not, of course, without u tremendous effort, 
2 are still bound by many old material ties of circumstance and 
of time, 


As regards naval action things are very different. The Navy 
hes, and has always had, though the Board of Admiralty has not 
tlways recognized, or at any rate made use of, the fact, the power 
ef initiative, 


food—there are plenty of ects which, though they could be 
torrectly so described, would be acts of criminal folly—but at all 
events in the matter of the Navy we can, if we like, avoid having | 











to conform to the German plans. No doubt a good many people 
will ask ; ““ But why do you bother so much about Zeebrugge ? It 
is not really a place of any particular importance. It is not worth 
taking, or at any rate not worth troubling about.’ We would 
answer that by another question. If it is not worth taking, how 
comes it that the Germans have made it so strong? Zeebrugge 
is at the moment one of the strongest fortresses in the world. 
That docs not, however, seem to us as neccssarily a ground for 
not attacking it, provided we accept the idea that the destruction 
of the enemy’s force is the legitimate object for militant action. 
If naval action is to be confined to guarding our coasts, interfering 
with the German lines of communication and fighting the enemy 
if they come out and engage us, then clearly the attack on Zee- 
brugge, with all its possible risks, would be an error. We remain 
unconvineed, however, that the passive rather than the active 
mood is the one which best suits the British Navy. 





Readers of the Spectator will, we are sure, be delighted to hear 
that one of the members of the Spectator Experimental Company, 
now Captain Eric Santer (King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry), 
has received the French croix de guerre. This signal honour was 
earned by the “ex-Spectator lad” on July Ist, 1916, in the battle of 
the Somme. Taken as a whole, the war record of the Spectator 
Company has been extraordinarily good. Not only was the lesson 
which the Company as a unit gave to the country of great practical 
value, but the individuals have shown themselves fully worthy of 
the immense amount of time and trouble expended on their training 
by Colonel Pollock, who is still busy traiming soldiers, and Lieutenant 
Walsh, now a Colonel commanding a battalion at the front, and 
the able sergeant-instructors who worked under them. The men 
of the Company have shown themselves worthy of the confidence 
and of the large sums contributed by the readers of the Spectator in 
order that a sporting exporiment might be carried out on a firm 
basis. 


Tho Times of Saturday, May 12th, contains a letter signed 
by Mr. Howard Marshall, Civil Medical Officer to the Cirencester 
Voluntary Aid Hospital, which contains one of the most 
amazing allegations ever made in respect of a Public Department. 
So amazing is it, indeed, that we feel there must be some mistako. 
According to Mr. Howard Marshall, the War Office, in June, 1915, 
decided to authorize the payment on application of a certain remu- 
neration to those devoted men, the civilian medical officers, who 
attend to the medical and surgical wants of our wounded soldiers 
in so many V.A.D. and Military Auxiliary Hospitals. The War 
Office are, it is alleged, ready to pay if required 3d. per bed per 
diem for hospitals with direct cases, and 2d. per bed per diem for 
hospitals receiving transfer cases from other hospitals. 





Mr. Marshall makes the further statement that not only has 
the existence of this right to payment been very generally con- 
cealed, but that, ‘‘ further, payment was made contingent on signing 
a form of application binding the civilian medical officer by the 
terms of the War Office letter of authority, 24/General Number, 3952 
(F.2), dated June 16, 1915, which letter the War Office refuse 
to show him and of which they decline to furnish him with a 


copy.” 


We are next told that the War Office gave “ restricted ” instruc- 
tions to pay only ‘ when asked, and the instructions should be 
confidential and not made known to hospitals.”’ If then we under- 
stand Mr. Marshall’s allegations rightly, he not only accuses the 
War Office of taking advantage of the patriotism and generosity of 
civilian practitioners, but of actually inciting doctors who had 
found out that they could get certain payments to conceal the 
fact from their colleagues lest those colleagues should ask for similar 
honoraria. 





As we have said, we cannot but believe that Mr. Marshall has 
somehow or other got hold of a mare’s-nest, but if the facts are 
as stated, then undoubtedly the matter should be sifted to tho 
bottom. The present writer knows of a large number of cases of 
hard-worked country doctors who have given an enormous amount 
of time to hospital work without payment, or the slightest suspicion 
that payment was obtainable. Though often poor men, they have 
never even claimed payment for the petrol used on their hospital 
visits. To discover now that a certzin number of their colloagues 
no better off than themselves have been drawing pay for similar 


. ECR RF ing as it were sli 1 into their hands with a 
This docs not mean that all and every initiative is | work, the mensy Leing 9a i wore slipped in ‘ 


wink and a “ Mind you don’t tell,” causes very bitter feelings. 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., change from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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A Proclamation 


E, being persuaded that the abstention from all un- 

nodednee consumption of grain will furnish the 

-  gurest and most effectual means of defeating the 

devices of Our enemies and thereby bringing the war to a 
speedy and successful termination ; 

And out of Our resolve to leave nothing undone which can 
contribute to these ends or to the welfare of Our people in 
these times of grave stress and anxiety ; 

Have thought fit by and with the advice of Our Privy 
Council to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, most earnestly 
exhorting and charging all thoso of Our loving subjects, the 
men and women of Our realm who have the means to procure 
articles of food other than wheat and corn, as they tender 
their immediate interests and feel for the want of others, 
especially to practise the greatest economy and frugality in 
the use of every species of grain ; 

And We do for this purpose more particularly exhort and 
ch all heads of households to reduce the consumption of 
b in their respective families by at least one-fourth of 
the quantity consumed in ordinary times ; 

.To abstain from the use of flour in pastry, and moreover 
carefully to restrict, or wherever possible to abandon, the 
use thereof in all other articles than bread ; 

And We do also in like manner exhort.and charge all persons 
who keep horses to abandon the practice of feeding the same 
on oats or other grain, unless they shall have received from 
Our Food Controller a licence to feed horses on oats or other 
grain, to be given only in cases where it is necessary to do so 
with a view to meintain the breed of horses in the national 
interest ; 

And We do hereby further charge and enjoin all ministers 
of religion in their respective churches and chapels within 
Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to read or 
cause to bo read this Our Proclamation on the Lord’s Day 
for four successive weeks after the issue thereof. 

Given at Our Court of Buckingham Palace this second day 
of May in the year of Our Lord 1917, and in the seventh year 
of Our Reign. 


God Save the king. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE REFORM BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 
FY XHE newspapers and the speakers in the House of Com- 
mons have been complaining of the lassitude and lack 
of interest shown by members in the debates on the Reform 
Bill. We are bound to say that we do not feel able to support 
these strictures. On the contrary, we think the so-called 
lack of interest, or rather lack of virulent party debate, for 
that is largely what is meant by lack of interest, is a most 
excellent sign. Members do not troop into the House to 
make speeches or to applaud some party gladiator who is 
going to ‘ make it hot ’’ for this or that particular clause of 
the Bill, or this or that Cabinet Minister. The Bill, every one 
feels, is a “‘ consent” Bill or nothing. Not only is there not 
time, but it would not be decent, to enter into a great party 
stage combat at such a moment as this. That, of course, 
is not a reason for the House of Commons swallowing anything 
and everything which is put before it. But that is not what 
has happened here. A Conference was appointed, presided 
over by the Speaker, which may quite fairly be called a 
microcosm of the House of Commons, or, as we should prefer 
to say, the House of Commons distilled into a Constitutional 
elixir, This body represented all political parties and all 
political creeds, ‘aghamen extremists, reactionaries, who 
thrashed out a measure and actually came to an agreement. 
They did not make a perfect measure, but they did make a 
reasonably workable one. That being so, it is perfectly good 
sense to pass it, and, what is more, it is perfectly good sense 
to pass it as a whole—as a piece of delicate construction in 
which the parts are all interdependent, and which is to be 
accepted virtually as it stands or not at all. Though, if the 
times had been different, members might have been inclined 
to challenge certain of the principles adopted at the Conference, 
they could not usefully do so now. They might, however, 
think that the Conference should have given better expression 
to these principles, and that this better expression could be 
secured without interfering with the essentials of the structure. 
In that case discussion could do, not harm, but good. But 
even here it would be wise to alter as little as possible, Prac- 
tical experience teaches us that a suggested alteration may 
scem even to the people who made the original plan very 
attractive, and yet it may produce ruin in the building. 
Mr. Long, who remains one of the best types of enlightened, 
moderate, and yet democratic Englishmen—t is the vulgarest 
of vulgar errors to hold that a country gentleman cannot 








Sas 
truly accept a democratic basis for government —showed, 
as he has so often showed before, that sterling good Be 
which is. the foundation of all true statesmanship. cH 
warmly rep diated the charge that the Bill was in any aide 
a party measure. It was a very different thing—the result 
of consultation between all parties.” He went on to int 
out how the party managers of all sides, the lords of the 
caucus, were against the Bill, not so much because they 
thought it a bad Bill as because they thought it struck 4 
blow at that party warfare which they found so attractive 
but which some persons had found extremely expensive. 
Instead of the Government being dissatisfied with the resylt 
of the Conference, they thought it worthy of the greatest 
possible gratitude and admiration, and they believed it was 
an example which might well be followed. And then My 
Long made an announcement of the very greatest importance. 
“So much impressed were the Government with the advan. 
tages of this Conference that they had decided to set up 
as soon as they could, a Conference to discuss and report 
on the Second Chamber.” We are delighted to hear it, byt 
we most sincerely hope that the reference to the Conferences 
will not be drawn in too narrow a way, and especially that 
the solution of the Referendum will not be excluded from 
the discussion. The reason why a large, influential, and grow- 
ing body of people in this country ask for a Second Chamber 
is because, like the soldiers of Cromwell’s Army, they are 
determined not to remain under the oppression, or potential 
oppression, of a single unchecked Chamber. The House of 
Commons may not be, and probably is not, as unpopular 
as some Radical and Tory extremists suggest, but it is no good 
to hide from oneself the fact that the country does not want 
to entrust it with absolutely unlimited power. The British 
people want what every Dominion and every free European and 
American political community has set up—some check upon 
what Walt Whitman called “ the insolence of elected persons.” 
In our opinion, it would be an enormous pity if that most 
democratic of checks, the Referendum or Poll of the People, 
were not considered at the new Conference. It wassucha Pol! 
of the People, or veto on Single Chamber legislation, that the 
men of Cromwell’s Army demanded, though they did not obtain 
it. It was such a check that many of the individual States of 
America set up as soon as the veto of the Royal Governor auto- 
matically disappeared. If we chose, we could by a very simple 
measure give the House of Lords power to act as the Remem- 
brancer of the People. In cases where it thought that a Bill 
had been passed by a log-rolling arrangement, or did not for 
some other reason represent the will of the people, it should 
be allowed to add a clause declaring that “ this Bill before it 
comes into operation shall be referred to a Poll of the People 
in the manner prescribed by statute.” At the same time the 
House of Lords might very properly be reformed as regards 
its personnel by something in the nature of a purge. No 
man should be allowed to sit in the House of Lords merely 
because he was the son of his father. His writ of summons to 
the Peers’ House would only be granted to him if he had 
served for so many years on a County Council or Town 
Council, or attained such-and-such a rank or status 
in the Civil Service, the Universities, the Army or Navy, 
or the Diplomatic Ser¥ice. The fact that members of the 
House of Lords were in Parliament, not because they 
had curried favour with a caucus, but because they had 
reached a certain standard of public service, would in our 
opinion be a distinct advantage. Remember, they could never 
dictate to the democracy. The most they could do would be 
to say to the sovereign people: “ Do you really want this 
particular Bill to pass? If you do, of course there is an end 
of it. If you do not, here is your opportunity to say ‘ No.” 
No doubt such a measure would be detested by a large sec- 
tion of the House of Commons as infringing their powers and 
as neutralizing to some small extent the tremendous privileges, 
equal to those of a Venetian oligarchy, which they possess 
under the Parliament Act. And yet we are by no means 
sure that a wise and really far-seeing Member of Parliament 
would not say: “In reality the Spectator’s proposal would 
save not ruin us. As ‘Dizzy’ says in Coningsby, every 
British institution, the Crown, the Church, the aristocracy, the 
middle class, has in turn been the repository of power and 
has in turn been hated. New the House of Commons stands 
naked before the country as ‘ the all-powerful,’ and hatréd 
is accumulating on its head. If the House of Commons 
wise, it will evade the democratic lightning-stroke which may 
some time fall upon it by creating machinery which will leave 
the supreme power and responsibility in the hands of the 
voters. The people cannot hate themselves, and therefore are 








the proper repositories of supreme authority in the State.” 
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THE IRISH CONVENTION. 


HERE seems 2 reasonable hope that a Convention will 
T meet and endeavour to solve the problem of Irish 
yernment. The Sinn Feiners, who must of course be present 
if the Convention is to be a reality and not a sham, have not as 
yet announced their decision, but presumably they will come 
in. Against North-East Ulster’s participation there are certain 
obvious objections, but we most sincerely trust that these will 
be overcome. Minorities threatened by supreme dangers are 
naturally timid, and anxious not to weaken their case by doing, 
or appearing to do, anything which can be twisted into an 
assent to a policy they dislike and ultimately used against 
them. Therefore the men of North-East Ulster are considering 
very carefully whether the agreement to go into a Convention 
may not prove a source of danger. We greatly hope, however, 
that when they look at the matter from all sides they will see 
that their duty to themselves, to what they represent in 
Ireland, to the United Kingdom, and to the Empire consists in 
doing their very best to find a solution of the Irish problem. If 
they and the members from other parts of Ireland can work a 
miracle, and find a solution, North-East Ulster, like all the rest 
of the world, will obviously be glad beyond measure. If, on the 
other hand, the problem proves insoluble, and therefore, 
whether we like it or not, the Act of Union continues to hold 
the field, North-East Ulster will have an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for putting her case before the people of the Empire, 
and also of the United States. America of course cannot and 
does not claim any right of interference in our affairs, any more 
than we claim such right in her affairs; but the fact that so 
large a proportion of people of Irish extraction live in the 
United States does make it important that the problem should 
be set forth in its true light, and not in the fantastic colours in 
which it has hitherto been painted by Nationalist rhetoricians. 
Though the Convention will be held behind closed doors, if it 
comes to an end without result North-East Ulster will be able 
to tell her story in full, and to show that the problem 
is very like the problems which have cropped up from 
time to time under the American system and may crop u 
again—-the question of the area in which the will of the local 
majority is to prevail, the problem of West Virginia, the 
problem of Maine, and behind it all the problem of secession, 
and ef whether the Government of great nations ought to 
develop on lines of closer incorporation or of severance and 
disintegration. 

As we have said again and again in these columns, the very 
last thing we desire to do is to ask the men of North-East 
Ulster to be unreasonable or to demand more than they are 
justified in demanding. We are Solutionists to the last drop in 
our veins if only a solution can be found which is just to North- 
Kast Ulster and follows the principle of regarding in local 
afiairs the will of the local majority. There are, however, one 
or two considerations which, as friends of Ulster, determined 
to stand by her in her claim for justice—she unfortunately has 
no wealth of friends—we feel compelled to set forth. In the 
first place, we must ask the people of the United Kingdom and 
of the Empire not to be run away with by the analogy of the 
South African Union, which has been so much quoted as pro- 
viding an example for us and for Ireland. In truth, there is no 
analogy here, or if there is, it is only in externals and not in 
essentials, The object of the promoters of the South African 
Union was not similar to the final object before the Convention 
~—the severance and breaking up of the incorporating Union 
established, whether rightly or wrongly, but at any rate actually, 
by the Act of 1800. The aim here is not to bring together 
but to separate, not to unite but to dissever. In the case of the 
South African Union the object, which was so successfully 
achieved, was an incorporating Union of the States of the vast 
South African Empire. One might have supposed that the 
hrst step in the formation of this Union would have been 
something in the nature of federalism, something like the 
movement which united Australia. Instead of that, the able 
and far-secing men who founded the South African Union 
boldly jumped the federal step and at once incorporated. the 
various States of South Africa in one homogeneous political 
community subject to a scheme of local administration. It would 
be most unfair, because the people of South Africa succeeded 
in this task, to blame the Irish Convention if it should fail 
i one wholly different. 

The next point which we desire to make concerns the 
personnel of the Convention. The Convention should be 
small—a hundred should be the limit, and fifty, or even 
twenty, would be the better number. No one wants a huge 
talking match. We want a Conference like that presided 
over by the Speaker on- Parliamentary Reform rather 





than anything in the nature of a Parliament. There is a 
good deal, it seems to us, to be said for the notion of draw- 
ing the members of the Convention, not from the peliticians 
of either side, or rather, we should say, from any of the various 
sides, of Irish political life, but from the men of light and 
leading. The politicians for thirty years have been trying 
to find a solution for the Irish problem, and they have failed 
completely. Practically no one has now a good word to say 
for the solution offered in the Home Rule Act. Therefore 
why not give the non-politicians an opportunity ? Let us 
have a Convention of men nominated for their personal 
standing, and beeause they have earned the respect of their 
fellow-countrymen, and not because they are supposed to 
represent this or that interest or are delegates from this or 
that body. Further, let us if possible have men who are not | 
already committed to a particular view, and would therefore 
be obliged to repeat the old shibboleths. Beyond all things, 
the members of the Convention should be men deliberately 
chosen because they are known to be Solutionists, people who 
are seeking for solution and compromise rather than for a 
triumph for their own particular views—people, to take a 
concrete example, who will not enter the Convention mumbling 
the words “ No Partition ”.as if they were a spell to keep off 
the Evil One. No doubt they would be hard to find in Ireland, 
but we think they might be found. Who is to choose them 
is a very difficult question. The best thing we can suggest is 
a small Committee of Selection presided over by the Speaker. 
Such a Committee might be told to bring togethertwenty Irish- 
men most likely to suggest a workable solution of the problems of 
Irish government. When it is stated in that way, we admit 
that the prospect seems fairly hopeless; but after all ono 
must not allow oneself to be daunted by such feelings. To 
speak quite candidly, what we are out for is the getting 
together of a body of men to work a miracle. That being 
so, we must not be disheartened by difficulties, or even by 
what appear to be impossibilities. The motto of the Con- 
vention must be the reply made by the Indian Artillery 
officer to the subordinate who teld him it was “ impossible ” 
to get a gun up the face of a virtual precipice : “Impossible, 
Sir! Why, I’ve got the order for it in my pocket!” 

The last point to which we want to draw attention is 
the question what is North-East Ulster to do if the 
Convention fails to find a solution, and if, when its delibera- 
tions are over, matters remain exactly as they are. It seems 
to us that it would be most unfair to leave North-East Ulster 
with the menace of the Home Rule Act permanently hanging 
over its head. It has been universally conceded by Parlia- 
ment that the Home Rule Act shall not be applied to Ulster 
under coercive conditions. But the people of North-Hast 
Ulster would not be human if they did not feel themselves 
endangered by the fact that the Home Rule Act was still in 
being, that the anti-ceercion pledge might be violated or for- 
gotten, and that the knife might deseend upon them. Ii, 
however, we say more on this subject we shall perhaps be 
accused of trying to wreck the Convention in advance. There- 
fore we will only point out that this need for doing something 
is one which, if the Nationalist professions of goodwill to Ulster 
are true, as we sincerely hope they are, should induce the 
majority of the Convention-—for North-East Ulster will of 
course be in a minority—to give special thought and attention 
to the case of the six-county area in which the majority 
is content with the Union, and, if a change must be made, 
desires, not anything in the nature of greater severance, but a 
more complete incorporation with Great Britain. 





THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 

HE news that a small Expeditionary Force, amounting 

to about a division of Regular troops, is to come from 

the United States as soon as possible to fight in France has 
been received with unbounded satisfaction in Great Britain. 
President Wilson, having made up bis mind that war was 
the only way of salvation for the world, seems to be acting 
as though he had followed and marked all the lessons which 
the Allies have learned through very painful experience. It 
is evident that he believes that a method of carrymg on war 
with less than your whole strength is the most unsatisfactory, 
the most expensive, and the most cruel that can be devised. 
He wisely means to keep clear of that method, Observers here 
are impressed by the fact that he isdoing nothing slowly, and 
nothing by halves. This decision to send an Expeditionary 
Force without delay is probably one of the wisest of his many 
recent acts of foresight and resolution. The display of the 
American flag and the American uniform on the Western 
front will be a pledge and a stimulus of a moral value out of all 
proportion to the number of the troops sent. There are 
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many possible lines of criticism of the President’s decision , 
- but wo feel that the proof of his personal enthusiasm, of his 
anxiety to be “ in ‘t up to the neck” at the earliest moment, 
will turn out to be of vast and determining importance. It 
has been said that the American Regulars are the only men 
who can adequately train the New Armies of American 
recruits, and that therefore they ought all to be kept in the 
United States till the new soldiers have learned enough to be 
independent. But we suspect that Mr. Wilson has a much 
more cogent argument than that. He probably considers 
that nothing but the best training is good enough for the 
New Armies, and that the best training can be given only 
by those who have taken part in the unprecedented warfare 
of the Western front. We are writing quite without evidence 
on this subject, but we hope that the sending of a division of 
Regulars to France means that the American military authori- 
ties recognize that as many of their men as possible must be 
taught their business in the best of all schools—the school 
on the spot. It is excellent news that the United States 
Government will probably send a regiment of Marines with 
the division of Regulars. Ten thousand engineers are also 
being recruited to serve in France. Add these to the division 
of Regulars and the Marines, and the numbers of the Expedi- 
tionary Force will amount to nearly thirty-five thousand 
men. The prospect of this force arriving within a short time 
after the declaration of war is a magnificent demonstration of 
American earnestness. The Germans little knew the kind 
of people they were taking on when they weighed them in 
the balance against the desperate hope of a ‘ U ’-boat victory. 
It is hoped, as the Washington correspondent of the Times 
tells us, that before the autumn the American Regular Army 
will have risen to two hundred and ninety thousand by 
voluntary recruiting. The Militia or National Guard will 
raise its strength this summer to three hundred and thirty 
thousand, also by voluntary recruiting. Behind these there 
is the enormous mass of human material, liable to compulsory 
service, out of which fresh Armies can be formed. If con- 
scription be applied only to men of twenty-one to thirty (as 
at present proposed), ten million men will be available. 
Of these the first half-million are to be called up in the autumn 
after the voluntary recruiting of the Regulars and the Militia 
is completed. It will be interesting to see what method is 
adopted of selecting men for service out of the available ten 
millions. Perhaps the Government will require each district 
to furnish its quota, and apply compulsion only to those 
districts which fail to reach the standard. In this way the 
voluntary spirit would be preserved within the borders of 
compulsion, just as Lincoln made volunteering real by his 
imposition of the Draft. 

The appointment of General Pershing to command the 
American Expeditionary Force has been received with as 
much pleasure here as in America. He is an experienced and 
trusted soldier. He was educated at West Point, which 
provides one of the best military educations in the world, 
and joined the cavalry in 1886. He took part in the expedition 
to Cuba in the Spanish-American War in 1898, and in the 
campaign against the Philippine rebels which followed that 
war. He very quickly made a great reputation for himself 
in the Philippines as a man of patience and judgment in 
dealing with the natives as well as a hard-hitting soldier. 
On his return to the United States he enjoyed the high military 
position he had earned, and he was naturally chosen to 
command in the recent campaign in Mexico. There, for 
political reasons, he was never given a free hand, and that he 
came out of that unhappy country with great credit to him- 
self, and without having forfeited either the wholesome 
respect of his enemy or the entire confidence of his Government, 
was not the least of his achievements. 

General Pershing is a fine product of one of the most pro- 
fessional Armies in the world. This description of the American 
Regular Army may surprise some of our readers, who perhaps 
think that as the Americans have never taken military affairs 
very seriously their Regular Army can hardly be compared 
favourably with the Armies of more military nations. But the 
American Regular Army is indeed a remarkable body. 
Although it has seen little service on a grand scale, it has been 
in another sense on continual active service. One might 
compare its activities with those of our Navy. It has per- 
formed the office of policing the United States against Indian 
marauders and lawless communities. It goes about its work 
quietly and competently. It has never been the darling of 
fashion. Soldier pets in the luxurious life of the great cities 
have been chosen from among crack regiments of the Militia. 








writer had the privilege of accompanying a Regular reg; 

of American infantry in the ma 1398, ied he her aon 
forgotten the impression those cool and skilful officers and 
men made upon him. The officers were highly intelligent, and 
their handiness and resourcefulness—the result of their Indian 
experiences—made a delightful combination with their exce 
tional mental equipment. Ina journcy by train through chants 
the entire length of the United States the men were allowed 
freely to roam about the railway stations when the train 
stopped, as it frequently did, yet there was not a single case of 
drunkenness, though the regiment had just said ‘* Good-bye ” 
to its friends and was under the excitement of the approach 
campaign. The train passed through “dry” States and 
“ wet ” States, but the wet States were just as dry as the dry 
so far as that regiment was concerned. The present writer 
remarked on the exemplary behaviour of the men under go 
little control—to him an astonishing phenomenon—and one of 
the officers said to him : ‘* Our Army is only about twenty-fiys 
thousand strong, but you must remember that it is chosen from 
the best. The men are decently paid and well treated, and they 
are expected to produce references when they offer themselves 
to show that they are worthy of being in the Army. Why, | 
expect you would find that you could take any man out of 
this regiment and safely make him a cashier in a bank!” (Of 
course in the Cuban Campaign there was a great deal of 
muddle; the commissariat services broke down; the Army 
was ill equipped ; the medical service was inadequate ; tho 
artillery was armed with poor guns and old-fashioned black 
powder, which at once obscured the vision and revealed the 
position of the batteries with clouds of smoke. But the greater 
part of the failure was due to entrusting the improvisation of 
machinery to men with a political “ pull.” The American 
Regulars were in themselves splendid types of professional 
soldiers, keen, modest, and brave. When they come over any 
one here or in France who expects to sce a kind of Wild West 
circus will receive the surprise of his life. And surprise will 
change to gratitude and admiration when the Allies have 
experienced the genius of the American Regular for good- 
fellowship and loyalty in the field. 





THE LABOUR UNREST. 
AST week we said that the cause of the engincers’ strike 
was at bottom the desire of men of military age in 
munitions works to preserve their privilege of exemption from 
military service. Men will fight for a privilege almost as 
fiercely as they will fight for life. This remark will hardly 
be disputed by the strikers themselves, as they continually 
tell us that all the desperate obstinacy and selfishness of which 
they complain in the employers is due to this very same cause 
—the desire to maintain privileges. Privilege disguises itself 
under various cloaks and calls itself by many misleading 
names—it has been known to call itself democracy, progress, 
and Socialism as well as benevolence and paternalism—but 
it is not a less ugly thing because it has fixed on a popular 
title. We are very far from saying that Labour as a whole 
has fought for privilege in this war. That would be the 
exact contrary of our belief. The workers in the mass have 
put their hearts magnificently into the business of feeding 
the trenches with materials of war; they have consented to 
the temporary abrogation of Trade Union customs which had 
been established during many years of struggle; and im 
every way they have identified themselves with the national 
determination to win the war. Their elected leaders have 
always spoken of strikes during the war as a perfidy to the 
cause of freedom, and during the recent engineers’ strike 
there have been many instances of men holding mass meetings 
and not only deciding to go on working themselves but de- 
nouncing the decision of men in other districts to do otherwise. 
Nevertheless the influence of those who in the final analysis 
were fighting for privilege prevailed over the instructions 
and appeals of the Trade Union Executives, and the strike 
which affected munition works in a great many districts took 
place. 

Happily the dispute has been adjusted for the present, 
but from one point of view we could almost wish that it had 
lasted long enough for the unofficial strike leaders to discover 
the strength of that national opinion which they had defied. 
We fancy that they had no idea of the intensity of the co- 
viction among all classes that the war must be won as quickly 
and as completely as possible, and that he who delays victory 
or sacrifices the brave men in the trenches to personal griev- 
ances is a cowardly egotist and a traitor. Have the unofficial 
organizers of munitions strikes ever heard, one wonders, the 


The Regulars are too busy, and too often away at their remote | opinion expressed of them by men at the front and by wounded 
If they had heard it, theit 


posts, to force themselves on public attention. The present | soldiers lying in our hospitals ¢ 
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faces might have burned with shame, for they would have 
been listening to the opinion of men who are for the most 

rt of their own standing and occupation—men who are 
in uniform now only because chance or a lack of worldliness 
directed them to the trench instead of to the workshop. We 
have heard the denunciation of the strikers by a wounded 
soldier to whom the fact that workers living in safety at home 
earned “ good money,” instead of the soldier's shilling a day, 
appeared as a kind of additional offence. Privilege cannot 
be disguised from men who see it at close quarters and laugh 
at its aliases. There is no doubt that a good many men 
ioined the ranks of “ indispensable ” industries in order to be 

dged and escape military service. When, as soon hap- 

ned, they were recognized as skilled workers, they were 
received into Unions and tried to draw the mantle of the 
['nions over them for a protection. But there are many 
young men nominally skilled whose work could be done 
quite well by others who are not at present classed as skilled— 
men and women who could learn the job as quickly as it was 
learned by those who now object to being combed out. So 
far as the strike was brought about by self-interested men 
who wished to be judges in their own cause, and finally defied 
the decisions of the Trade Union Executives, no excuse for 
it can ever be made. Iixcuses of course can be offered, and we 
know very well that Labour has suffered, and is still suffering, 
from certain real grievances; but no coherence or continuity is 
possible in labour disputes if collective bargaining is made a 
thing of ridicule by means of going behind the backs of the 
men’s own appointed representatives. 

We mentioned real grievances. It is necessary that these 
should be carefully considered and remedied, though they 
can never justify a strike during war. We trust that a logical 
svstem of dealing with Labour will be agreed upon by all 
the Departments, and that there will not in future be a sort of 
“pull Devil, pull baker’? competition among the Depart- 
ments which results in neither employers nor men knowing 
where they are. When the end of the war comes it may 
come quickly. The transition stage to the reconstruction 
must be a deliberate and careful development. We cannot 
ass in a single day from war conditions to peace conditions. 
hat would mean something like earthquake and chaos in 
all the industries. The development must begin now. Let 
us look at some of the more notorious troubles in the munition 
works. It is said that when men have a grievance it is im- 
possible to have it redressed within a reasonable time. Serious 
complaints go to headquarters—to the Labour Department of 
the Ministry of Munitions—and are then lost to view and 
memory, except the memory of the unfortunate owners of the 
grievance. This is the very natural outcome of the impro- 
vised creation of an entirely new body like the Ministry. 
But as it was a difficulty that could easily have been fore- 
seen, it was also a difficulty that could have been overcome. 
It is the tendency of all rapidly developed organizations 
to become over-centralized. Often the very brain that 
conceived and carried through a great act of creation is the 
brain responsible for clinging to a multitude of duties that 
ought to be devolved. The Labour Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions could not, in the nature of things, 
be composed chiefly of men highly versed in the conduct of 
industrial relations. Workers conscious of grievances have 
not been able even to make use of the usual safety-valve of 
industrial dissatisfaction. The Government required the 
affairs of the munition-shops to be covered with a veil. It 
was an intelligible enough object not to wish to encourage 
the enemy or discourage our own soldiers by advertising the 
fact that an industrial crisis was approaching. But in these 
circumstances an explosion probably came largely through 
want of the former safety-valve. Many of the strikers— 
for we need not suppose that by any means all were men 
who simply objected to being combed out—were like a man 
who, wanting an abuse redressed, and finding all ordinary 
channels closed to him, fires a pistol in the air, brawls in a Court 
of Law or a church, or projects himself in front of a Royal 
carriage. Another grievance, so persistently stated that there 
must,one would think, be some reason for it, is that the em- 
ployers in certain workshops have regularly evaded the condi- 
tions imposed by the Munitions Act. Yet another grievance is 
that the dilution of labour—the replacing of the combed-out 
skilled men by less skilled labour—is arranged by officials 
who have no real knowledge of the problems with which they 
deal. It is said by some observers that the process of dilution 
Would seem far less objectionable and arbitrary to the workers 
if the aims and methods were explained clearly, and that 
where simple explanations have been given (as for example by 
the Admiralty in the dockyards) there has been no trouble. The 





Times mentions the Clyde yards, which have often been spoken 
of as a danger-point, but which have had no part or lot in the 
recent strike. Finally, it is said that munition workers have 
had too few holidays and are overwrought, and that men whe 
were removed far from their homes earlier in the war have not 
been allowed to return, even though work could now be found 
for them in their own districts. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, whose judgments have generally 
been marked by moderation and by knowledge of the subjects 
on which he speaks, has urged that the best hope of settling 
all disputes between employers and men in munition works 
is by the establishment of local Committees formed partly of 
employers and partly of men. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George approved in principle of such Committees, and 
we imagine that the understanding of Committees on the 
spot would be equal to composing disputes which are mis- 
handled in the Olympian atmosphere of headquarters. But 
the Committees have never been created. Such grievances 
as we have indicated attached themselves to an agitation that 
was largely originated by men of military age who desired te 
retain their privilege of exemption. The outburst of the few 
was the opportunity of the many. The genuine grievances 
must be redressed, and we hope that the debates on the 
Munitions Amendment Bill will be used for that purpose. 
In this respect the munition workers need not fear any failure of 
public sympathy. But there is no prospect of sympathy 
for those who pretend that privilege is not privilege becauss 
it is called by another name, or who expect the public te 
tolerate a system under which any self-appointed Committee 
may usurp the function of the Trade Union Executives and 
help Germany in order to help themselves. 








* PAINSTAKING.” 

 gpesorr nt like sorrow, is a prison-house. Pain or misery 
hI conducts the sentenced man to the cells. Outsido is ths 
lovely garden of convalescence, but only a few of tho prisonem 
can seo out of the windows. Within the walls there is a graded 
system of distress. Torture is endured only by a fow, but froodom 
and comfort are known to none. A strange delusion afflicts very 
many of the prisoners—they feel that they are alone. The gulf 
between the sick and the well seems almost impassable. Like 
how many other delusions of the spirit, it can be disproved te 
the intellect of those who lie under its evil enchantment—disproved, 
but not dispelled. A man may lack no service in his sickness 
and no pity, and yet seem to himself to toss in solitude. Perhaps 
he may even resent the voics and gaze of thoso who surround 
but never truly approach him. He would rather be alono, he 
says. He means that he would rather endure his solitude apart 
from those unreal figures who never spiritually approach. Intonsa 
affection can, of course, draw near at a cost; but apart from the 
bond of love, there are men and women who aro gifted to break 
the solitude of the sick. They literally visit “ the spirits in prison.” 
The present writer once saw a letter from a native of India in whick 
the word “ painstaking’ was used for “sympathetic.” It is am 
incomprehensible power this of “ painstaking,” and tempts thoss 
who have watched it to wonder whether sympathy is roused ia 
certain people to a degree enabling them to offer a vicarious sacrifices, 
and for a short space of time to ease another man’s shoulder from 
his burden at a cost of strength which they can hardly afford. 
One would expect that this Divine quality should accompany 
very exceptional endowments, both mental and moral, but this 
is not always the case. Neither does the gift always show itself 
in very early life. Sympathy sometimes gives a certain timidity. 
Young people dimly fear the risk to faith and equanimity whiok 
comes of too much association with the stricken. It is strange 
how often very sympathetic people seem to be groat sookers of 
distraction. They often shirk what we consider the definitely 
philanthropic professions. They are not to be found among 
doctors and clergy so often as we might expect. Nevertheless, 
in the memory of the prosont writer, it is a doctor who stands 
out as having pre-eminently this gift of “ painstaking.” He had 
it in such a degree as to suggest occultism to the fancifully inclined. 
He is dead now. In life the supernatural suggestion would havs 
irritated him, for he was a matorialist. He saw no mental foothold, 
he said, between materialism and Roman Catholicism, and ths 
problem of suffering left him no choices as to which position he 
must hold. Even in his rare moods of bitterness, however, he 
never denied that the Christian ideal was the highest. “Christians 
are the salt of the earth,” he would say, “and I speak from 
experience, for I have known three.” 

A good physician on the staff of a great hospital must often 
feel a sad misgiving as he thinks of the country parishes soon to 
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be delivered over to his students. ‘fhe gifted doeter of the writor’s 
reeollection was a student mueh like the herd. Perhaps he worked 
harder than most that he might take himself off the hands of a 
father with many sons. Perhaps he played Jess than most, for 
he had been brought up at a London day-school and had not the 
physique for sport. His pleasures were entirely social, and, such 
as they were, he enjoyed them intenscly, and looked back on 
them in later life with a boyish delight, longed to have 
them ogain, repeated them if he could. Perhaps they were not 
taken in the midst of a very elevating or interesting circle. He 
was never a person of very much discrimination. He never knew 
ome man from another, as the seying is, nor one woman either, 
for the matter of that. His student recreations left upon him a 
enperficial stamp more light-hearted than dignified. He was small, 
fair, dapper, and insignifieant. He had no shyness, no reserve, 
no doference but such as came of pity, no distinction of any 
sort whatever. He used to say that there were a few saints in 
the world and a few sinners—no temptation could touch the one 
and no persuasion the other. For the rest, moral attainment 
depended, he thought, ow environment and circumstance. In the 
same way, if a man were not an obvious dolt or genius, the develop- 
ment of his mind depended on his intellectual chances. He was 
persuaded that he could have done as well in any profession as he 
had in medicine, “ given the chance.” He was not without a 
eertain vanity which showed in his bearing, and his love of 
“ pleasuring ” was childish, He loved talk, even talk on serious 
subjects, but he did not shine in it. He gave an impression of 
being “a light weight” and very “ viewy.” Oddly enough, he 
never bored any one, though he often tempted them to make 
comparisons very much in their own favour. So much for the 
doctor in the world of well people. In sickness end anxiety he 
was transformed into an angel, and it was with a feeling of some- 
thing like shock that the convalescent saw him once more in the 
iikeness of a very ordinary map. When tke sick and anxious 
were again themselves they perceived with a sort of bewilder- 
ment that the doctor was also himself. 

Till he benght the practice at a distant and exceptionally 
ent-of-the-way village in East Anglia he had—broadly 
speaking—never becn out of London, But he dropped into 
country ways and learned country fects and entered into 
country hopes with amazing quickness. The poor people 
never felt him to be a stranger even while their tongue 
was strange to him. He had not the slightest interest in dialect, 
nor did mimicry ever amuse him. ‘“ They are just the same as 
London people, only that they live here,” he said. As soon as he 
got used to their way of speaking he forgot that they had any 
“way.” In every village a sort of cleavage between rich and 
poor exists. It is a feeling which might very easily be fanned into 
hostility.. Doctors and clergy know both parties, and as a rule side 
with one or the other. This doctor never did. He said he thought 
® great deal of nonsense was talked about classes, Happiness, 
he believed, was pretty equally divided, ‘‘ and sooner or later we 
all suffer a deal more than we deserve ’—“ whatever we have been 
vp to,” he would add, 

But what was he like when he was with the sick, with the prisoners, 
and exercising his gift of “ painstaking’ ? The odd thing wes 
that no one could exactly explain. ‘I couldn’t tell you what he 
was,” said the educated. ‘* You wouldn’t be told,” said those who 
kept to the Suffolk vernacular, The upper and the lower villages— 
i.e., the village which went to the public-house and the village which 
went to church—were for once in agreement. Outside the village 
herd lived the squire, the poet, and an eld retired rogue known as 
the “ Wrong ‘un.” The last two took a fancy to the doctor at once. 
The rogue liked persons who, he fancied, forgot his rank among 
rogues and did not merely ignore it for the sake of his champagne. 
The poet was cld and subject to attacks of melancholy. His 
gift of language enabled him vividly to describe sufferings which 
his friends thought he exaggerated. The dector, cn the contrary, 
was not misled by the woeful pleasure which the old man drew 
from his power over words. From the first he could relieve his 
distress, and before long he had become necessary to him. “I have 
been shut down in a horrible plece,” the poet would say in 
answer to ordinary inquiries about his health. ‘“ No one was with 

me but the doctor,” adding with a smile, “a perfect companicn, 
even in Hell.” The squire used to quote him with amusement. 
“Our deeter has a fine mind,” the poet used also to afiirm, 
and no one believed him but the peor, who thought be meant 
a kind heart. Novertheless, the poet was a far better judge of 
mind than any one else in the village. The squire looked on 
the new doctor as a “no account” person, and trusted---so 
ho said—that ho “sight have his chief illnesses in London” ; 
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and knew what it meant.to “ pull through,” or rather to be pulled 
through by some ene who still held on when he seemed to himself 
to have slipped down out of reach. After the squire got well, 
his wife, too, ceased to speak of the doctor as a “ frivolous little 
man.” She had a great contempt for any worldly pleasure not 
taken in the really fashionable world. She was amused when she 
had influenza to hear about the expensive doings at the rogue’g 
ball, but she despised the doctor utterly for his boyish enjoymeng 
of them. When, however, for three nights she had watched with 
the doctor beside her husband, “ eaten ashes as it were bread and 
mingled her drink with weeping,” she suddenly realized what. q 
ghost “the little doctor” looked after the crisis, and she said ° 
that she also “could never tell any one” all that he had done, Jt 
was then that she began to repeat a story told by her maid of 
the dector and the keeper’s old father. The poor old fellow lived 
in the long sad dream we call senility, and in a moment of fierce 
aberration had given the doctor a fairly severe blow. The shock 
of his own act awcke him for a while to his senses, and the doctor 
spent till che middle of the night persuading him that he had had 
nightmare and had never struck his best friend. No one but 
the poet thought very much of his medicines. “ It seems: ag jf 
it was more in himself than in the bottle,” said the keeper's daughter, 

None of these great people—the great lady, the great rogue, 
or the nearly great poet—ever saw anything of him at his home, 
He had no wife or children. His sister kept his house. She wag 
& woman much older than himself, shy and eccentric, preoccupied 
by roses and animals. She had begun country life late, and 
delighted in the convenience it offered for gardening and pet-kesping, 
She was very fond, however, of the doctor, and she kept a sort of 
open house for his admirers. There was always food for them all, 
awelcome, and an untidy place to sit down in. An old deaf lady 
resided with her 2s a sort of Iady-help. All sorts of queer people 
hung about the house, mest of them elderly single ladies who now 
seem to abound in the smallest villages. Big boys and girls who 
had been patients would arrive very hungry to tea, and a row of 
bicycles usually flanked the gate in the late afternoon. The deaf 
lady poured out the tea, the doctor considering that it made her 
feel “in it.’ Sometimes when not actually employed she would 
gaze wistfully at the speaking young faces whose words she could 
never hear. Then the doctor would emit a curious whistle, the 
only sound which could get through to her, and nod and smile. 

Some people said it was a pity he did not marry and have some 
one to look after him. They said it more often than ever during 
a particularly bad winter, when a great many children died and the 
doctor looked daily more frail and had not a moment even to 
attend the rogue’s Christmas festivities. The poor people said 
he was “ like a woman ” with the children, and 4 man is not “ like 
a woman” with a sick child at ne cost. When one died specially 
sadly, the doctor spoke most bitterly and unadvisedly on the 
subject of theology. The rogue was considerably shocked. His 
moral tolerance did not extend to opinion. “‘ He looks very ill,” 
said the poet. ‘He is never sure whether it is himself or the 
patient who is suffering, and unfortunately he doesn’t know either 
whieh is the best worth saving.” ‘God bless my soul, he doesn’t 
know you and me from the rogue,” laughed the squire. ‘‘ There 
is no discrimination in these saints.” They were quite right— 
the doctor could not save himself, and that winter he died. “He 
worked day and night,” said the keeper. “ He was pretty well 
tore out when last I saw him.” 





SOME AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTERS BY “ A STUDENT 
IN ARMS.”—I, 
IINHE following series of letters was addressed by “ A Student 
in Arms” to Canon Cremer. They throw an interesting 
light on the development of Donald Hankey’s mind, and on his 
attitude towards theology. He hated absiractions, but he loved 
men :-— ‘ 
April 9, ’1). 
Drar Mr. Creuer,—One of the most pleasant things about having 
published my bock* is that though its circulation has been very 
small it has brought me so many letters of sympathy and appre- 
ciation from clergy and from lay people. I find myself not nearly 
so much of a solitary voice in the wilderness as I had feared—for 
I had come to my opinions by a peculiar process, and have very 
seldom found any one who agreed with me very much. Specially 
your letter and enclosures are a source of immense satisfaction to 
me. How I wish I had met you in earlier days, for here I find 
you, a clergyman of over thirty years’ standing, saying just the 
things that I have been trying to hammer out for the last ten 
years by myself. But I dare say that the struggle has been good 
for me! Specially I liked your letters on Prayer Book revision, 
which I endorse in every word. But I like them all. I have felt 
just as you about the Unitarians and Dissenters. ‘The Athanasian 
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Creed pamphlet I must re-read, and the little book on Communion 
I hope to use sometimes in so far as it is suitable for private use, 
My own history—in case it may interest you—is peculiar. First I 
was the son of very good parents, my father a very liberal lay 
theologian, and my mother the best and most lovable of believing 
and practising Churchwomen. Next I became an orphan and 
evtered the Army as a subaltern, and there learnt to doubt all 
that I had learnt at school about the Bible, &e., and at the same 
time to believe that somehow or other what I was sceptical about 
did not really afiect the truth of my mother’s real vital religion. 
I left the Army and went to Oxford, to establish the synthesis if 
possible. I took a second in theology, and became intellectually 
more perplexed than ever! However I thought that the balance 
of plausibility lay with liberal theology, though I felt that some- 
how the learned had failed to give me “a gospel.” I went to 
Africa to think things over, and decided to go to Leeds Clergy 
School, where I was violently put off being ordained by what 
seemed to me to be the evasive teaching and the attempt to 
substitute devotional discipline for honest thought. Up till now I 
had been rather a timid, self-contained person; but suddenly 
realized that what I wanted was moral conviction and not intel- 
Iectual conviction. I plunged into “ social work ” in Bermondsey 
with the feeling of a man who plunges into a black and unfriendly 
ocean to escape from a wreck. I found a simplicity of vital faith 
and a simplicity of real love and friendship among some of the 
men and boys there which was such a revelation of joy that it 
took all the conceit out of me, and made me so humbled that I felt 
that I must try and learn in their school. I went out steerage to 
Australia to try and look at life from a new point of view, and 
worked for a time on a farm. Then nature craved for good things 
and I went back to the luxury of travelling first-class for six 
months. I got fed up with that and longed to get back. Returned 
to Bermondsey, wrote the book, took my passage to Australia 
again. Then came the war. Then passage cancelled, and enlisted. 
Made sergeant first week owing to previous experience as an 
oficer. Gave up the stripes last week to a fitter man for the job. 
Am now still studying human nature, as one of the great subjects 
which bear on theology. Result, a sort cf synthesis between the 
teaching of the liberal theologians, and the teaching of life as 
experienced in as wide a sphere as possible. This is egotistical, 
but think it may interest you. I have not had much help in 
making my synthesis. The people who are learned in books are so 
often ignorant ot life, and vice versa. If I survive the war, 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to make your 
acquaintance in the flesh, as you so kindly ask me to do. I know 
and love all the country in the triangle Brighton—Lewes—Hast- 
bourne. it was the country of my boyhood.—With renewed thanks, 

I remain, sincerely yours, Donato W. A. Hanxey. 

No. & Rin. Hatikey, 
C Company, 7th Rifle Brigade, 
34 Camp, Rushmoor Bottom, Aldershot. 

May 1, ’15. 
Thank you very much for your very kind letter. I am probably 
row on my last week-end before going to the front, and I am much 
afraid that in any case the claims of one’s immediate family at 
such a time are too insistent to be ignored; so that I ean’t hope to 
avail myself of your very kind invitation to stay, until these times 
are past. Then, when I shall be thinking, if I survive, of what 
ought to be my next move, I should be extraordinarily glad of the 
chance to talk things over with an older man such as yourself 
who have shown me so much kindness and sympathy and under- 
standing. 





August 11, 715. 
Thank you very much indeed for your kind note. I am at 
present in hospital in France with a wounded leg—not serious, but 
tiresome. But I expect to be sent to some hospital in England 
to-morrow. Of course I have no idea where it will be; but 1 will 
let you know my address when I know it myself. 





August 27, °15. 

I think I made you a promise to let you know how I was getting 
ou. Well, I am still in bed; but I am to sit up on Sunday, and 
hope to be quite fit within a fortnight. Within a month at latest 
I hope to be back at the front—this time as 2nd Lieut. in my old 
regiment—the R.G.A. I feel that I have learnt all that I am 
likely to learn in the ranks, and that what I now have to consider 
is how I can best help to end the war. Hence my application 
for a commission, which I hear has met with success. I am afraid 
that I am likely to get only a week’s freedom before I go back, 
and so I fear that our meeting in the flesh will have to be post- 
poned till after the war—that problematical period which seems as 
remote as the millennium! You will perhaps be interested to hear 
that I have been trying to continue my pursuit of literature, and 
sent off two playlets and three articles to the Spectator! My 
efirontery is rewarded, for the acting editor has accepted one 
article, and is keeping the rest for Mr. Strachey to look at, and 
Says he will be “ very much disappointed ” if he does not accept 
one of the playlets. They are not primarily religious, but rather 
studies of trench psychology. Nevertheless each one leads up—as 
J find everything does naturally lead up—to Christ as its climax. 

“Shornells ” V.A.D. Hospital, Abbey Wood, Kent. 





September 25, °15. 

It goes without saying that I accept your offer of your friendship 
most gratefully; but I wonder if you realize what an unpractical 
dreamer you have taken on! I am afraid I am a most obstinate 
fellow, As soon as things materialize I lose faith in them. You 
will never do any good with me, I am afraid. The future—if there 
1s to be a future for me on this planet—is as black and impene- 
trable as a London fog. I have a certain facility with my pen, 
which I do not want to prostitute to the purpose of making money. 
T have a certain power of making people like me, specially boys; 


I shall go out to Broken Hill if I survive the war, and try to 
neutralize materialism in the Trade Unions—from within. I am 
not really a Socialist at all. I rather believe in the “ gentleman ” 
if only he can be kicked out of his prejudices and be made to love 
his brethren. In the labourer and the gentleman there appears 
to me to be a certain potentiality for honest idealism which I don't 
see much sign of elsewhere. I don’t know. My mind is so fall 
of impressions that up to now I have been unable to sort them out 
properly. I must stop now, and run for a train. I am “ fit for 
duty ” and awaiting orders. Afraid Seaford is out of the question, 
thanks very much. 1 am going to buy a Modern Churchman now. 
October 1, 15. 

Thanks very much for your letter. I have ordered a 
Modern Churchman, but it hasn't arrived yet. Broken Hill 
is a mining town in Australia, and a hotbed of Labour politics. 
I have a number of friends there among the miners—or had, 
before the war. The only institution in which I have never 
lost faith is the Oxford and Bermondsey Mission. Its ideal has 
always been that Oxford men should as far as possible identify 
themselves with the working men of Bermondsey in order that 
they might earn the right to lead them. Of course so far no one 
has ever fully realized this ideal; though enlistment in the Army 
has brought some of us nearer to it than ever before. Yor that 
reason I now bitterly regret having applied for a commission. It 
has undermined what might have proved a valuable position. 
However, it is too late to remedy that. I am certain that the 
gentleman can be of use in leading the working man if he will be 
humble enough to learn from the working man, and will not try 
to teach before he understands anything of a workman's liie. 
There are two gifts in which I have increasing faith, and they 
are humility and love. This is all rather disjointed, and in fact I 
am rather busy. I am still waiting for orders from the War 
Office. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee os 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 
AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
{To tHe Eprror or tne “ Sescrator.”) 
Sir,—There have been statements in our Press That His Majesty’s 
Government would be influenced in its handling of the Irish 
problem by opinion over here. Without some such warrant, it 
would perhaps be an intrusion to express Oneself on this matter; 
but if this is the case, then it is of the greatest importance that 
our true opinion be really known, And there are two things to 
be taken into account. Jirst, that the great mass of public 
opinion here, not being any better informed on Kuropean matters 
than Europeans are informed on American maiters, is quite 
ignorant of the real meaning of the problem of Ulster. It is 
likely that there would be a goneral expression in favour of Homa 
ule, naturally; but this would not mean at all that one in a 
hundred of those so expressing themselves would have considered 
the Ulster problem, Second, as far as our opinion ts informed on 
this matter, the great mass of Protestants, I venture to say, aro 
wholly opposed to the forcing of Ulster into the control of tho 
Catholic portion. As far as our religious Press, the spokesman 
for our Protestants, has expressed itself, it was, as far as my 
knowledge goes, wholly on the side of Ulster. It would be a vast 
mistake for His Majesty’s Government to be influenced on this 
delicate and important matter by an opinion which was con- 
‘sidering the matter aside from Ulster, and to be sufficiently 
influenced to force Ulster into such a union. Whether these 
reports of the Press are correct is, of course, another matter. 
If they are not, then this letter is wholly out of place. If they 
are correct, and if His Majesty’s Government are seeking such 
information, then it is important that they know the real state 
of that opinion which ts informed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dasier 8. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, April 30th. 





Gags. 


(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator."’) 
Sitr,—I have read with much interest your article in the issue of 
May 12th entitled “America and Ireland,’ and I have no doubt 
that it will exercise a beneficial influence on the minds of your 
American readers; they will certainly fully appreciate your 
statement of the complete analagy hetween the positions of Ulster 
and Western Virginia. Writing, however, as an Irishman and 
an Ulsterman, who has taken a prominent part in organizing 
Ulster’s resistance to Home Rule, I hope that you will permit 
me to express disagreement with one of your arguinents. You say 
that we want to give the majority of the Irish people what they 
ask for in the way of self-government, and later on in your 
article you state that what they ask for is the Home Rule Act. 
Is this, I ask, a correct statement of their demands? Some 
English people may have thought, before the two recent Irish 
elections, that the Home Rule Act would satisfy Nationalist 
aspirations; but now they know what we Irishmen have known, 
all through this controversy, that what the majority of 
Nationalists want is an absolutely independent Republican 
Government. No doubt the English speeches of some of the 
Nationalist Members of Parliament have been composed for the 
purpose of persuading Englishmen that the Irish people hava 





but I can’t do much that is practical with my influence, I think 





accepted the Home Rule Act as a fingl settlement: but -every 
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intelligent Irishman knows that an overwhelming majority of 
the Nationalists regard the Act merely as a step towards the 
realization of their old ideal of “ Ireland, a nation, free from 
eutside control, and taking her place amongst the nations of the 
world.” 

Assuming, then, that this statement fairly expresses the 
demands of the majority of Irish Nationalists, are you prepared 
to set up an Irish Republic, with a generous subsidy, and with 
the full accord and blessing of England? Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, Great Britain will never surrender to such a demand 
as this; she will never be so insane as to set up an independent 
eommonwealth on her western flank—a commonwealth, too, which 
would be composed of individuals the majority of whom have 
never shown the slightest concern for the welfare and the security 
ef the Empire. Surely, too, we may rely on the sympathy of 
American politicians in refusing this form of government which 
the Nationalists are demanding. Americans will remember that 
their Southern States, fifty years ago, demanded an independent 
fovernment, and that this demand was refused, and rightly 
refused; they will remember that the majority of the States were 
then prepared to endure the horrors of civil war rather than 
ronsent to separation and disintegration. Let us, then, follow 
the example of democratic America, and, cost what it may, hold 
fast to our Union.—I am, Sir, <e., Denwearta. 

Ballywalter Park, Co. Down, Ireland. 





A VOICE FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
(To toe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—I have just read the words of Ambassador Gerard, detail- 
ing the sights he saw with his own eyes in the land of Kultur, 
and I thank God my country is at Jast ranged on the side of the 
Allies. 1 turned from Gerard’s account of men and women 
punished for giving cokl water to thirsty Canadian troops who 
were prisoners, of dcgs trained to bite Allied men, of boys shoot- 
ing nail-headed arrows into the flesh of men in prison camps, 
with my heart filled with rage. I went through the horrors of 
war with the Sioux Indiane, when they tortured every captive. 
I have known men who had been half killed by them and 
escaped. I knew one who was wounded and his scalp half torn 
eff before his chum shot the savage. I have known «f skinning 
the soles of the feet and compelling the man so skinned to walk 
for miles. I have known of many other and equally horrible 
tortures perpetrated by savages, but I had never supposed that 
the nation that claims the highest seat in civilization could rival 
these savages. I repeat, I am glad we are in it at last. I hope 
we will stay in and do our bit. I hope our men will fight 
shoulder to shoulder with England and France till the German 
monster is smashed. I am glad our President has said we want 
sething for ourselves. Could I lop off twenty years from my age 
I would be at the front, ‘‘ somewhere in France,” just as quickly 
as steam could get me there. I am too old, but I can doa bit 
right here at home in helping to furnish your needs, and I can 
he!p to handle the infernal band that is forming just over the 
korder in Mexico. My rifle is close at hand, stacks of shell-boxes 
are beside it, and my name is down on the list of those who have 
volunteered for the defence of our State. You have been fighting 
for us, just as much as you have for yourselves. I have felt it 
from the first. Now, if we do not do our utmost to hold up our 
end, it we do not give food and arms and treasure and blood, cal] 
ws a nation of slackers, a nation of fat, lazy, selfish swine, and tell 
I have two sons, and they are both 
trained men. Both are ready for the call. If the war takes them 
} shall be sure they died on the side of righteousness. I want to 
tive to see the menace of the world, Germany, made to disinte- 
grate, to break into fragments. I want to see it made sub- 
rervient to the nations who do not punish a woman for being 
ef another nation or one of their own for giving a cup of cold 
water in the name of Christ. I want to see her made to give up 
her power to be brutal for ever. Again I say, thank God we are 
im this war!—I am, Sir, &c., E. E. Harriman. 
2303 West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


the unadulterated truth. 





ULSTER AND HER CRITICS. 
(To tue Eprtor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 
The butterfly upon the road 


Fin,— 


ee 
criminal insanity, very leniently suppressed. Is she to prove her 
loyalty to the Empire by throwing in her lot with the two parties 
which dominate the rest of Ireland, one of which is stil] in avowed 
sympathy with that rebellion, and would gladly renew it at the 
first opportunity, while the acting leader of the other has 
reserved all the severity of his condemnation for the manner in 
which the rising was put down, and has shcwn his attitude 
towards the war by proclaiming that he “never has stood ang 
never will stand on a recruiting platform”? These two parties 
as the election contests in Roscommon and South Longford hate 
shown, are at daggers drawn. Is it Ulster’s duty to offer a hand 
t> each, and to try to reconcile them by demonstrating that their 
differences are more apparent than real, and as to means rather 
than as to ends? That, indeed, might not be an impossible task. 
But to find a formula which would harmonize Ulster’s conception 
of her moral and material interests, and her sentiment towards 
the British Empire and the war, with those entertained by either 
official Nationalists or Sinn Feiners is a much more difficult 
problem, and mere scolding at large is not very likely to further 
its solution. If Ulster’s critics have discovered such a formula 
would they not do well to state it?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Somewhere in Ulster. 5.Cc. £ 





A SIGNIFICANT MEMORY. 

{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Speciatox.’”’) 
Sir,—The enclosed letter may at this time he of interest to your 
readers. The writer under date, Boston, Mass., April 24th, 1917, 
says that her thoughts have been much with us in these days of 
liberation from an intolerable neutrality. ‘ Whatever the cost 
may be, we are now in the war, where some of us believe we 
should have been ever since the invasion of Belgium.” She then 
adds :— 

“I write you at this time, however, to tell you of a service of 
deep spiritual and moral significance, on April 19th, Patriots’ Day 
at Concord. ‘ By the rude bridge that arched the flood, where our 
embattled farmers stood’ in 1776, we gathered together children 
representing the many nationalities which have been cast into 
our melting-pot, while descendants of the minutemen, Lieutenant 
Hosmer and Captain Richardson, of Acton, placed wreaths 
decorated with the Stars and Stripes and Union Jack on the 
graves of the British soldiers who fell in action. 


‘They came three thousand miles and died 
‘To keep the past upon its throne; 
Unheard beyond the ocean tide 
Their English mother heard their moan ’— 


so runs the inscription on the tablet placed on the graves through 
the efforts of Dr. Emerson, the son of the philosopher. At the 
same time a boy of Swedish parentage placed a wreath of laurel, 
with British, French, and American colours, on the Battle 
monument, while the children recited that portion of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech which opens with the words, ‘ We cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground.’ 
The simple exercises closed with a salute to the flag and the Lord’s 
Prayer. I thought of you, for you and I made the pilgrimage to 
this spot when you were in America, and as the afternoon light 
glinted through the pines and fell on the faces of these dear 
children I knew your heart would rejoice. It was a lovely symbol 
of the reunion of brethren and of the common hope and purpose 
of two great democratic nations. I enclose a Jaurel leaf from 
the wreath placed on the grave of the British soldiers with the 
inscription: ‘To England, from the boys and girls of New 
England.’ ‘A glorious morning is this,’ declared stout-hearted 
Sam Adams when he heard the guns at Lexington. A glorious 
day was ushered in when my country, all too late, awoke to the 
need and call for sacrifice. .-—Very truly yours, A. a. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Il. D. Rawnstey. 





MR. RUNCIMAN’S APOLOGIST. 

{To tHe Epizor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—It is somewhat curious that the champion’s letter of the 
19th should have appeared in your columns, while it has not been 

sent to the Morning Post, which published my letter. 
As to the red-herring in regard to the heading of my circular, 
I am obliged to him for the opportunity of explaining that on a 
previous occasion, in the days of Mr. John Burns, I asked if the 
| Government would treat a scheme confidentially, and as he 
refused to give the assurance, I now put “ Al] rights reserved” 
on any document. Mr. Sanderson lets the cat out of the bag, 
but the inference to be drawn is an awkward cne for Mr. Runci- 
man. Mr. Runciman is perfectly right in saying that warrants 





Preaches contentment to that toad.” 
The comments of the toad on the butterfly’s sermon have not been 
recorded, but there seems little ground for supporting that it 
eppreciably bettered his position or evoked his gratitude. A 
little practical advice, had such been possible, might have been 
more helpful and better received. Why, to take a somewhat 
analogous cace, Co not the journalists who so persistently lecture 
Ulster on her failure to recognize, as the Times recently put it, 
“the unity of Irish interests and Irish sentiment,” condescend 
t» particulars, and explain in what this unity consists? Ulster, 
a+ at present advised, believes that her interests, as well as those 
ei ireland as a whole, are bound up with the maintenance of the 
tnien and with the success of Great Britain and her Allies in 
the war. In her eyes the rebellion of last year was an outbreak of 


are an essential part of my scheme, and it would be instructive to 
learn how he proposed to carry out his “larger system of grain 
storage,” which he said the late Government had “ initiated.” 
How could elevators be utilized by anybody without them? Seeing 
then that they are essential, it naturally follows that they must 
be recognized as legal security, 

The plea now put forward, for the first time, that such warrants 
involved “a serious inflation of currency” has caused much 
amusement. By our Canadian friends, with whom elevators and 
warrants are established institutions, it will be read with amazec- 
ment. I commend to Mr. Runciman’s attention the article on 
“The Progress of Inflation” in last week’s Economist, in which 
the enormous increase of paper money is dealt with. No doubt 
| Germapy has had to do the same, but it is victory to ws or them 
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which will show the value of inflated currency. ‘To compare 
warrants which represent actual goeds behind them in store in 
this country with paper money is therefore merely throwing dust 
jn the eyes of the public. It is interesting to note that in the 
nine replies I had from Mr. Runciman between February 16th and 
‘August 28th, 1915—all promising attention and eonsideration—no 
mention should have been made of this fatal “inflation” theory, 
and also that it should be in flat contradiction to his chief, Mr. 
Asquith, who on February 17th, 1915, gave his reason as follows: 
“4 far-reaching scheme of the kind you propose, which cannot 
help the immediate situation, cannot be considered by H.M. 
Government.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Runciman’s apologist evades the 
erux of my letter, which was calling on him to say 
“here the stores are which he said the Government had 
jnitiated.” If we had had such, the Canadian Government 
would last year have sent us three million quarters of wheat, but 
we had no place to put them. As to the last sentence, there was 
a time when officials were the servants of the State, and acted as 
such. Now they are unapproachable dictators.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Finsbury House. J. Hay Tuorsvrx, 

[We shall be delighted to publish a reply from either Mr. 
Runciman or Mr. Sanderson, but cannot enlarge the scope of this 
correspondence. For ourselves, we ask once more: Were the 
stores of corn made by the late Government stores here in these 
islands? If so, they deserve our warmest commendation; if not, 
our severest censure. Surely that is a plain question to which a 
plain answer ought to be given.—Eb. Spectator.] 





BEER AS FoOop. 
{To raz Epiror or tee “ Specraton.’’] 

Sin,—I enclose a cutting of a report of a speech made by Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, M.P. I think your paper should publish that 
portion relating to beer. A Government expert the other day 
drew attention to the fact that the grain used in brewing was of 
an inferior quality to that usually used for human food. There is 
no doubt (as Mr. Kennedy Jones states) that if the workers and 
other beer-drinkers were deprived thereof, they would eat more 
bread. I am astonished that a paper of the standing of the 
Spectator should encourage faddists. As to the sobriety of the 
nation, that question is mot by the present restrictions on drink 
and the reduced production thereof. Mr. Kennedy Jones further 
points out that ne new grain may be used for brewing as from 
February last up to November next, so that covers the bread 
question so far as beer is concerned. You should also bear in 
mind that tea and slops do not produce brains or muscle.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AstLex JerHson. 

The Lawn, Nailsworth, Glos. 

{We cannot publish Mr. Kennedy Jones’s speech. It was 
reported in all the Sunday and Monday papers. We entirely 
<lisagree with Mr. Kennedy Jones’s attempt to represent beer as 
food. That statement was investigated by a Committee of the Royal 
Society, and decided in a manner contrary to his allegation. 
Brewing means food destruction, not food production, There is 
no evidence to show that beer drinkers eat less bread than other 
people. What we do know is that the man who drinks two pints 
of beer a day consumes the Devonport weekly cereal ration, before 
he touches any bread—i.c., the cereals which have been used up to 
produce his fourteen pints equal the bread ration. Therefore 
he consumes his own and also some one else’s share—a gross 
injustice. Mr. Kennedy Jones did not, unconsciously no doubt, 
give us the whole truth when he said that no grain is now being 
used to make beer. Malt is being used. And malt is a grain 
which has undergone certain chemical changes. It is, however, 
capable of producing most nutritive food. Brewers may not be 
destroying grain just now, but they are destroying food and 
material which were grain a very little time ago. We are very 
glad to give publicity to Mr. Jephson’s letter, as hitherto, with 
the exception of Mr. Whitbread’s able and courteous communica- 
tions, the letters supporting the Trade have beon mostly anony- 
mous and often abusive which it would not have been fair to print 
a3 typical examples of the brewers’ arguments.—Ep. Spectator.) 





FOOD SUPPLY. 
{To tag Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator."’} 
Sir,—In the latter part of your last article on this subject you 
state that it would be wrong for the Food Controller to interfere 
with economic laws, and that regulation of prices should be 
avoided, and you also appear to approve of the “ profiteer ” as an 
individual who provides for the needs of the nation, and incident- 
ally enriches himself, because the Government are not acting as 
Victuallers to the nation. As an overseas food producer, I know 
that the Government since early in 1915 have been taking or 
commandeering meat and dairy produce, and that last year they 
also took the wool. The prices for these commodities were fixed 
by the Imperial authorities and the Governments of the 


Dominions, or some of them; but, so far as the individual farmer 
‘was concerned, he took no part in the negotiations, and during 
the first year of the war was satisfied with the prices obtained. 
The fact that higher prices have ruled since may have altered 
his views in that respect, but that does not affect the position 
80 far as the food consumers in England are concerned. and the 








Government to the extent mentioned appear to have acted with 
foresight as national victuallers, and from New Zealand alone 
imported threa and a half million hundredweights of meat last 
year, to say nothing of substantial amounts of butter, cheese, and 
wool, Under such conditions, do you maintain that it is 
undesirable to make any attempt to regulate the prices of this 
food, or that the Food Controller by so doing would be interfering 
with economic laws? As a matter of fact, a certain amount of 
mystery veils the method of distributing this food to the com 
sumers, but I believe it is the practice for the Government ta 
dispose of any surplus not required for the Army and Navy 
through a Special Board at an advance on the cost price sufficient 
only to pay the cost of freight, insurance, &c.; e.g., surplus lamb 
taken in New Zealand at 6d. per pound is passed on here to whole- 
sale selling agents at §d.; then the food speculator takes a hand, 
and by means of his business instincts, experience, and capital 
makes a substantial profit out of it before he passes it on to the 
retail butcher or grocer, who naturally has to make something 
more out of it when selling it to the consumer. In no part of 


} such transactions do the food speculators act as victuallers in 


the sense that they arrange to bring this food to England, and 
it is surely not desirable that they should be allowed to make 
profits at the expense of the consumers which are altogether out 
of proportion to the work and risk involved. There could probably 
be no better way of reducing the consumption of bread and cereals 
than by providing cheap meat, but this cannot be done if the 
food speculators are subject to no restrictions with regard to 
their methods of dealing with this meat. I am not overlooking 
the fact that the food speculators probably contribute largely to 
the revenue by way of the Excess Profits Tax; but that, after all, is 
poor comfort to the unfortunate consumer, who contributes both 
profits and tax when he pays high prices for his food, and when 
at the same time he is exhorted to eat dear meat in preference te 
scarce bread. Farmers, after all, have really no option but to 
produce all they can of some of the necessaries of life, and they 
are far more affected by the dealings of food speculators than 
they are ever likely to be by Government control of prices. If 
they would as a class agree to dispose of all their produce by 
co-operative methods, there would be a reasonable probability of 
the cost of living being reduced and the profits of farming being 
increased, and I wish that you could include agricultural 
co-operation in every branch in the list of the Spectator’s “ fads.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. Ha. 

Westerham. 

{Agricultural co-operation, like every other form of co-opera- 
tion, has always had our warm support. As to food prices, we 
maintain that one of the great advantages of leaving prices alone 
as far as possible ig that high prices always tend to stimulate 
supply, and so in the end to create plenty and bring down prices. 
Who will borrow money to break up new land if he knows that 
his speculation can never be rewarded by a rise jn price?—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to a debate that 
I initiated recently in the House of Lords on the question of 
the increase of juvenile delinquency, more particularly during 
the second year of tha war, and especially in the case of boys 
between the ages of eleven and thirteen? I need not here dwell 
upon the changed social conditions owing to the war which are 
responsible for this increase. 

The point I would urge is that now that the nation, through 
the pressure of war, has awakened to a fuller sense of its social 
responsibilities, a fact which all I think will admit, it should 
realize that if it is determined, as it evidently is, to improve 
the whole system of education, and encourage and foster the 
sense of citizenship in children, it should also take into account 
the needs of those who, to escaps from homes that fail to supply 
their normal interest or give scope for their activities or, worse, 
become insupportable through the drunkenness or brutality of the 
parents, spend a greater part of their lives on the streets. How 
is it possible to expect that they, whose only idea of authority is 
the cruelty of the parents, should subscribe to the laws of order 
and good behaviour? The policeman to such a child is but another 
form of superimposed authority as detestable as the parent. To 
the child mind, as yet unconscious of altruistic motives, which 
normally develop in him at the age of eleven or twelve, and 
in the case of the delinquent are arrested through the crushing 
of his activities, the policeman becomes not only an obstacle to 
his success, but also an incentive and stimulus to his anti-social 
proclivities. It is to my mind not only mistaken but wrong to 
describe such children as criminal—putting aside such cases as 
show the taint of physiological or mental weakness that may be 
inherited from criminal parents, which are for doctors and not 
Magistrates to deal with. The very fact that they refuse to 
submit to parental control of such a nature indicates a sense of 
justice and shows a degree of courage; these are characteristics 
which if they are guided into new channels make for citizenship. 

It is not my purpose here to consider institutional treatment, 
or such ideal conditions of expansion as are offered by the Little 
Commonwealth or other social efforts of the same character, but 
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such preventive work as might be stimulated to fresh efforts 
under conditions as they are found in the life of our cities. We 
have, I feel, to realize that as a nation we have expended too 
much energy upon punitive and institutional and not enough 
upon preventive methods. It is obvious that it is with the 
home and the school that the responsibility lies, but so long as 
there exist bad homes and schoolmasters who fail to interest 
ehildren, principally through not having the vocation to teach, 
so long will it be the duty of Local Authorities, aided by club 
workers, Scoutmasters, and other social workers of the kind, to 
step in where the home fails. Where should we be to-day if 
it were not for the assistance of the splendid voluntary efforts 
ef those men and women who have devoted their lives to work 
ef this kind? It is to the State that we must appeal to encourage 
in a far greater degree than ever before the co-operation between 
Local Autherities and voluntary workers. We ought to have 
permanent Committees in every city and borough of any size, 
ecmposed of representatives of the Education Authority, Police 
€ourts, Public Parks, and all the various clubs and organizations 
dealing in any capacity with the needs of children. The work 
should be co-ordinated to prevent overlapping; play centres and 
games for the younger children should be organized and build- 
ings provided for the purpose in the winter, and for the older 
boys and girls facilities granted for clubs, where these are in- 
sufficient, and camps where possible in the summer. If the Home 
Office and the Board of Education would give a lead to the Local 
Authorities in formulating a general policy on the lines indicated, 
to be applicd in conformity with varying local problems, I feel 
eertain that enormous benefit would accrue, not only to the 
ehildren in saving many who otherwise would drift into reform 
schools or even prison, but also to the State in relieving it of 
this heavy social and financial burden.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hinchingbrooke, Huntingdon, SANDWICH. 





VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

[To tHe Epiton cr tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
fir,—Seeing in your recent issues certain books and manuals upon 
the subject of vegetable culture recommended, I venture to call 
your attention to a work upon Market Gardening (French 
system and otherwise) by M, P. Aquatias, published by the 
Exchange and Mart at 3s. 9d. M. P. Aquatias was my head- 
gardener in pre-war days, and wrote the MS., which (being a 
mixture of English and French) I compiled into a readable form, 
and gold to the above publishers, together with the royalties. 
You will therefore understand that neither he nor I is 
endeavouring to ‘“‘ push” the sale of the book, for we derive no 
benefit therefrom, and I am merely actuated by ‘‘ Food Problem ” 
motives in mentioning the existence of the work, which is fully 
illustrated.—Trusting it may be of assistance, I am, Sir, &c., 

(Cpl.) A. J. Moryneux. 





wth L.A.M. Bty. B.E.F., France. 





HORSE-RACING AND HORSE-BREEDING., 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
in,—At the present time when the public has largely lost faith 
in authorities and precepts, and desires to know the truth of 
many things, and in view of the protests which are being raised 
against the suspension of horse-racing by the Government, many 
ef us would like to know the truth about horse-racing in relation 
to horse-breeding, and horse-breeding in relation to the general 
interests of the civilized world. 

We should like to know whether the type of horse that is 
evolved from horse-racing—namely, that in which speed is developed 
at the cost of sturdiness, endurance, strength, and size—is of any 
use to us nowadays. Everywhere we find the horse as a draught 
animal being replaced by the steam or petrol engine. The only 
direction in which this process is stayed is in the matter of 
ploughing. work cn the farms, and road transport; in which cases 
it is certainly not the race-horse breed, or any great element of 
the race-horse, that is of any use. Fox-hunting is an exhilarating 
exercise, but it is not the most practical way of getting rid of the 
fox, which in its turn levies a very serious toll on our food 
supplies (poultry, rabbits, lambs). For reasonable riding exercise 
it is not necessary to bestride a racer, and for exhilaration and 
the cultivation of daring and courage probably aviation, bicycling, 
and motoring are acquirements of more practical value. 
Cavalry ? Surely the average cavalry charger is not a race- 
horse. And cavalry we see daily is passing more and more out of 
the scope of modern warfare, even in the deserts of Africa and the 
steppes of Asia. Therefore, unless these questions can be 
answered to our satisfaction we see no profit to be derived from 
the perpetuation of the race-horse. 

As a pleasant medium for gambling horse-racing is now much 
discredited. It is associated with an enormous amount of 
trickery; it encourages drinking, debauchery, and disorderly 
behaviour around all its centres; in fact, race-meetings are a 
eurse to the counties ef Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Cambridgeshire, 
and Yorkshire, and have a similarly bad effect on Ireland. I 





other side by going to Monte Carlo, I think a well-conducted State 


Lottery should be instituted. 

But the most serious question of all that we have got to face is 
this. How far is horse manure implicated in the generation ang 
spread of such terrible diseases as tetanus, tuberculosis, ang 
cancer? In the two former diseases the chain of evidence is 
virtually complete. Persons who tend and ride horses or who liye 
in close proximity to horse stables, or who use horse manure jn 
their tillage, are seriously threatened. And now there is a growing 
fear that in the same way the secretions of the horse are pra 
ciated with the spread of cancer. It is certainly to be noted that 
many cases of cancer occur in the neighbourhood of stables ang 
mews or amongst people who have much to do with horses, 

These are the questions which ought to be inquired into by 
committee of impartial men of science before the Government 
again gives any encouragement to horse-racing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. H. Jounsroy, 

SHIPPING LOSSES IN WAR. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The recent reorganization of the Admiralty is in itself g 
striking proof of the advantage of going to history for instruction 
when your country is engaged in serious war. In all our great 
naval campaigns the Royal Navy was so managed that 
“*Command ” was kept separate from “ Supply.” In those cam. 
paigns the Admiralty was its own War Staff; naval material, 
munitions, &c., were found for the Navy by the Navy Board and 
the Board of Ordnance. The former was most unwisely abolished 
in 1830, and the latter in 1856. This latter was virtually revived 
by the establishment of the Ministry of Munitions; and now the 
Navy Board has been virtually revived as the Department under 
Sir Eric Geddes. History had long been telling us that these 
resuscitations were necessary. 

In another very important case reference to history will help 





| us to understand the real significance of the submarine menace, 


and to learn how our forefathers “stuck it ” in similar circum. 
stances. It is often said that in the early years of the last 
century Great Britain was self-supporting. This is incorrect, 
During the Napoleonic War we imported on an average about 
4,800,000 bushels of wheat a year. We could not have done without 
it. In 1810 we had to import within a short time £7,000,000 
worth, so deficient were our wheat stocks. The price had risen 
to 116s. a quarter; in 1813 it rose for a short time to 171s. There 
were not nearly as many shillings in the country then as there 
are now. The French privateers were preying heavily on our 
merchant shipping. Their remarkable activity may be judged 
from the fact that in the French Revolutionary War a single 
French privateer captured one hundred and sixty prizes. They 
were active on every sea, and our trade in the East Indies suffered 
severely. In 1812 we went to war with the United States. The 
war lasted two years and a half, during which the American 
privateers were very active. A carefully studied list of our 
losses put them at 1,599 vessels. One-third of these were cap- 
tured in the last six months of 1814; that is to say, we lost about 
eighty-eight vessels a month, or nearly three every day; and 
these, it should be remembered, were in addition to the losses due 
to the proceedings of the French privateers, which had been going 
on for many years. The price of wheat being as high as it was— 
often a good deal over 100s. a quarter, whereas it is now about 
83s. Gd.—the amount of money in the country being much less per 
family than it is now, and salaries, wages, and business or pro- 
fessional incomes being much lower than they are now, while the 
taxation was relatively heavier, what our forefathers had to bear 
and did bear can be easily pictured. All the same, they “ stuck 
it out.” They had, indeed, “‘ stuck it ” for something like twenty 
years, and resolutely refused to give up the contest until their 
enemy had been utterly defeated. That is their mora! legacy to 
us.—I am, Sir, &c., ; eS 


a 
e 





NELSON AND REPRISALS. 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sim,—It takes a long time nowadays for one’s Spectator to reach 
Western Queensland, and I have only lately read your issue ef 
December 23rd last and the correspondence on reprisals or equal 
treatment of prisoners. By the time this reaches you the question 
may have become more acute. May I remind you of Nelson’s 
letter to Lindholm, the Danish Adjutant-General, after the battle 
of Copenhagen? ‘ God forbid that I should destroy an unresisting 
Dane. When they become my prisoners I become their 
protector.”—I am, Sir, Xc., R. H. D. 
Roma, Q., March 22nd. 





CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS. 
(To tae Epiron or tHe “ Sprctator.’’} 
Sm,—In your issue of May 5th, in an article entitled “‘ The Prime 
Minister’s Survey,” the Prime Minister is reported to have stated 
at the Guildhall that “‘ before June, 1915, we had lost eighty-four 
guns and many prisoners and had captured no guns.” ‘The first 
guns captured by the British were taken at Bezu, at the battle 
of the Marne, on September 9th, 1914, when a German battery was 
captured by the 2nd Company of the Ist Lincolnshire Regiment.— 





guite sympathize with the human craving for gambling in modera- 


‘ion. For these who cannot gamble with assured honesty on the 








I am, Sir, &e., G. F. B. 
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pte ES 
DEW PONDS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.'’) 

Siz, Your correspondent asks about these interesting and useful 
ponds, the traditional methods of whose making have been handed 
down from at least Neolithic if not earlier times, as is shown by 
the presence of fortified ones at Chanctonbury and Cissbury. 
These ponds must be in a sufficiently dry soil, and the earth space 
must be dug out for an area considerably in excess of the eventual 
dew pond’s circumference. On no account must the smallest 
percolation from a stream or spring enter the pond, or else its 
contents are speedily lost. The whole of the dug-out area must 
be covered thick with dry straw. Then let the straw be covered 
with a layer of finest puddled clay. On this stones should be 
close strewn. The edge of the straw must be quite protected by 
the clay. The larger the pond is the quicker it will fill with 
water, Which has nothing to do with rain, for all that fills it is 
due to condensation at night being greater than the daily evapora- 
tion, so that at night the pond is gradually filled. The straw 
being a non-conductor when thus treated, the pond ig protected 
from the heat of the surrounding earth gathered on a summer’s 
day, and is at the same time chilled by the evaporation from the 
puddled clay. This causes the moisture at night from the warm 
eir to precipitate itself on the cold clay surface, and a constant 
supply of the purest water results. As the Messrs. Hubbard have 
said in their admirable monograph on Neolithic Dew-Ponds and 
Cattleways (Longmans, 1905): ‘‘The dew pond will cease to 
attract the dew if the layer ef straw should get wet, as it then 
becomes of the same temperature as the surrounding earth, and 
ceases to act as a non-conductor of heat. This practically always 
occurs if a spring is allowed to flow into the pond,” or if the clay 
crust is pierced.—I am, Sir, &c., ARGYLL. 

Inveraray Castle, Argyll. 

P.S.—The mystery is how primeval man discovered these facts, | 





{Our correspcndent will, we are sure, feel grateful to the 
Duke of Argyll for his clear, sensible, and practical account of 
how to make a dew pond. Is the dew pond, we wonder, a thing of 
the Downs—no chalk, no dew pond—or could one be made on the 
West Coast of Scotland? Other correspondents call our attention 
to Dew Ponds: History, Observation, and Experiment, by Edward 
A. Martin, F.G.S. (Werner Laurie, 1915, 63. net), and to refer- 
ences to the subject in The Spirit of the Downs, by Arthur 
Beckett (Methuen, 1909), and Folk Memory, by Walter Johnson, | 
F.G.S. (Clarendon Press, 1908). Most of them mention the book | 
by the Messrs. Hubbard, and Mr, H. W. Lewer, of The Priors, 
Loughton, Essex, kindly offers to lend “ E. A. P.” his copy of their 
work if he is unable to obtain it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“MAUD” AND THE WAR. 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—I am wondering if any one besides myseli has noticed how 
appropriate are the closing lines of Tennyson's “* Maud”’ to the 
present war. I quote some of them :— 
“ Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just wrath shall be wreak’d on a giant liar; 
And many a darkness into the light shall] leap, 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freér under the sun, 
And the heart of a people beat with one desire. 





Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 
We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still, 
And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind; 
It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assign’d.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Katuarine V. Minis. 


3 Worcester Road, Clifton, Bristol. 








(*,* The Rev, R. K. Collisson, The Rectory, Crafers, South 
Australia, wishes to thank the unknown friend who sends him the 
Spectator, and to say that he thoroughly enjoys the privilege of 
receiving it. Will the sender kindly note the change in his 
address? ] 








POETRY. 
a 
THE CHILDREN’S WAR. 


Tnts is the Children’s War: because 
The victory’s to the young and clean! 
Up to the Dragon’s ravening jaws 
March dear Kighteen and Seventeen. 
Fresh from the Chrisom waters pure 
Dear lads, so eager to attain 
To the bright visions that allure 
The Knight’s ordeal, the red pain. 
The light is yet upon their curls; 
The dream is yet within their eyes; 
Their cheeks are silken as a girl's; 
The little Knights of Paradise. 





O men with many scars and stains, 
Stand back, abase your souls and pray! 
For now to Nineteen are the gains 
And golden Twenty wins the day. 


Brown heads with curls all rippled over, 
Young bodies slender as a flame; 
They leap to darkness like a lover— 
To Twenty-one is fall’n the game. 
It is the Boys’ War. Praise be given 
To Percivale and Galahad, 
Who have won earth and taken Heaven 
By violence! Weep not, but be glad! 
INATHARINE ‘I'YNAN. 





rae 
BOOKS. 
—— 
*A STUDENT IN ARMS.”*® 
Att lovers of ‘‘A Student in Arms” and his work, now to be 
counted in thousands and to be found wherever the English language 
is spoken, will be delighted to hear that a second series of hia easaya 
has just been published. The greater part of the contents of 
tho new volume are essays which originally appeared in the 
Spectator, such as ‘* The Good Side of ‘ Militarism,’ ” ‘‘ The Fear of 
Death in War,” ‘“‘Tho Wisdom of ‘A Student in Arms,’” 
“Idylls of the War,” and last, and perhaps beat of all, 
the now famous ‘‘ Don’t Worry.” In addition to theso articles, 
there is in the new volume a good deal of biographical 





| matter. First comes what we may call a sketch for the Life of 


Donald Hankey which is to be written later, entitled ‘* Something 
about ‘A Student in Arms,’’’ by Miss Hankey, his sister ; next, a 
curious fragment of autobiography, ontitled “My Home and 
School” ; and finally, some notes explanatory of the autobiography 
by Miss Hankey. There are also a certain number of other papers, 
some of them published before, though not in the Spectator, and 
others which see the light for the first timo. Here we shall prefer 
to dwell upon the fragments of biography and autobiography. 


| The first thing we have to say is that, though they are so slight, 


5] 


they paint tho true “ Student in Arms,” and show how his life 
enforced the lessons of his writing. Those who have taken the 
trouble to expiore the man behind the essays have sooa a noble 
soul, a fearless heart, an open mind, and a nature liko that of the 
best of the Puritans (though, by tho way, the ** Student ” thought 
that he hated Puritans), at once stern and gontle, austero and 
kindly, just but morciful. That reads like tho picturo of a virtuous 
prig. Yot no ono was ever less of a prig than Donald Hankey. 
The explanation is that his character was temporod by a vein of 
solf-distrust, of foar lest he should not riso to the true height of 
his mission, or give the measaze which he knew had been entrusto:l 
to him, and of which he realized the vast importance, as truthfully 
and as fully as it ought to be given. 

Though one would not expect this from his writings, Donald 
Hankey was by nature the least combative of men. None could 
fight with greater gallantry than he did, but his natural instincts 
led him away from strife. It was only the knowledge that he had 
a priceless treasure to guard which laid upon him the obligation 
to assume the warrior’s attitude. It not only made him pitiful 
to all sufferers, but forced him to smite Ammon hip and thigh. Of 


| the natural gentleness of his nature there is adelightful story in that 
| part of the biography which tells how the Hankey family wero 
| 


brought up in a big old-fashioned house at Brighton, We will 
| give the story in Miss Hankey’s own words :— 


“* His education did, as a matter of fact, begin at a very early age ; 
for one day, whea he was perhaps about three years old, dreased in a 
white woolly cap and coat, and out for his morning walk, a neigh- 

bouring baby stepped across from his nurse's side and with one well- 
directed blow felled Donald to the ground! Donald was too much 
astonished and hurt at the sheer injustice of the assault to droam of 
retaliation, but when they reached home and his indignant nurse told 
the story, he was taken aside by his brothers and made to understand 
that by his failure to resist the assault, and give the other fellow back 
as good as he gave, * the honour of the family ’ was impugned! He 
| was then and there put through a systematic course of * the noble art 
of self-defence.’ *‘ And I think,’ said one of his brothers only the 
other day, * that he was prepared to act upon his instructions should 
occasion arise.’ It will be seon from this incident that his bringing- 
up was of a decidedly strenuous character and likely to make 


a) 


Donald's outlook on life a serious one ! 


That is a military episode which should be rememered in con- 
junction with tho curious belief chorished by the “ Student” 
almost to the end that physically he was always “ a bit of a funk.” 
In truth—and here we must apologize to his gentle shado for 
once more comparing him to a Puritan—he was like Mr. Fearing 
in the Second Part of The Pilyrim’s Progress. Mr. Fearing, 
though the most gallant of men, always regarded himself as 
“a bit of a funk,” and no doubt envied those mon who never 
knew, or at any rate talked as if they never knew, what fear was, 
Of Mr. Fearing we are told that *‘ he desired much to be alone, 


* 4 Student in Arms: Second Series, By Donald Hankey, London: Andrew 
Melrose. [5s. net.) 
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yot he always loyed good talk.” He also “loved much to seo 
ancient things and to ponder them in his mind.” But in spite 
of his natural timorousness when he wont “down the Hill 
into the Valley of Humiliation, he went down,” says Creat- 
hoart, “as well as ever I saw man in my life.” His fears 
revived when he reached the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
“Yot when ho entered it,” says CGreat-heart, “this Valley 
was as quiet as ever I knew it before or since.” How Mr. 
Fearing behaved at Vanity Pair was exactly charactioristic of 
the ‘* Student ” :-— 

**¢ When he was come at Vanity Fair, I thought he would have 

fouglit with all the men in the Fair. I feared there we should both 
have heen knocked 0° the head, so hot was he against their fooleries. 
Upon the Inchanted Ground he was also very wakeful. But 
when he was come at the River where was no Bridge, there again 
he was in a heavy case. ... And here also [ took notice of what 
was very remarkable,’"the Water of that River was lower at this 
time than ever I saw it in all my life. So he went over at last, 
not much above wet-shod. When he was going up to the Gate, 
Mr. Great-heart began to take his leave of him, and to wish him 
a good reception above. So he said: I shall, I shall. Then parted 
we asunder, and I saw him no more.’ Honest: * Thon it seems 
he was well at last.’ Great-heart: ‘ Yes, yes: I never had doubt 
about him; he was a man of a choico spirit.’ ” 
No doubt there are parts of the picture which assort il] with the 
“ Student,” for he, unlike Mr. Fearing, was never doleful. But 
if he did not descend into the dumps like Fearing, it was true of 
liim to say that ‘ Difficulties, Lions, or Vanity Fair, he feared 
not at all,’ and that his troubles never arose “ from weaknoss of 
spirit as to the practical part of a Pilgrim's life.” To quote 
Cireat-heart ence again: “i dare believe that, as the Proverb is, 
he could have bit a Fire-brand had it stood in his way; but the 
things with which he was oppressed, no man ever yet could shake 
off with ease.” 

So much fer the old Mr. Fearing, who besides, remember, is 
described as ‘a man of his hands."’ Hore is the new Mr. Tearing, 
quoted from “ A Month's Experiences ” :— 


* Have just seen the battalion off. I don’t start for another five 
heurs. I leathe war. It is fatile, idiotic. I would gladly be out of 
the Army to-merrow. Glory is a painted idol, honour a phantasy, 
religion a delusion. We wallow in blood and torture to please a 
creature of our imagination. We are no bettor than South Sea 
Talanders. . . . Just hore the attack was a failure. When I got to 
the Dump I found the battalion still there. By an irony of fate I 
was the only officer of my company to set foot in the German lines. 
After a day of idleness and depression I had to detail a party to carry 
bombs at top speed to some relics of the leading battalions, who 
were still clinging to the extremost corner of the enemy's front line 
some distance to our left. Being fed up with inaction, I took the 
party myself. It was a long way. The trenches were choked with 
wounded and stragglers and troops who had never been ordered to 
advance, In many places they were broken down by shell-fire. In 
othors they were waist-deep in water. By dint of much shouting and 
shoving and cursing I managed to get through with about ten of my 
men, but had to leave the others to follow with a sergeant. . . . 
Here and there were men who were self-conscious, wondering what 
would become of themselves. I was one of them, and we were none 
the better for it. Most of the fellows, though, had forgotten them- 
selves. They no longer flinched, or feared. They had got beyond 
that. They were just set on clinging to that mound and keeping the 
Huns at bay until their officer gave the word to retire. .. . 
Having detivered my bombs into eager hands, I reported to the 
officer who seemed to be in charge, and asked if I could do anything. 
i must frankly admit that my one hope was that he would not want 
me to stay. He bogan to say how that merning he had reached his 
objective, and how for lack of support on his flank, for lack of 
bombs, for lack of men, he had been forced baek ; and how for eight 
heurs he had disputed every inch of ground till now his men could 
only cling to these mounds with the dumb mechanical tenacity of 
utter exhaustion. ‘ You might go to H.Q.,’ he said at last, ‘ and tell 
them where I am, and that I can’t hold on without ammunition and 
a barrage.’ ” 

But this is a volume rather to be read than reviewed Though 
hy necessity it is not se much of a beok as the first volume of the 
“ Student's *’ work, it is full of good matter. We are gratetuy 
for the reproduction of the photograph taken in 1904, when he 
was @ young gunnor. It is exceedingly attractive. Of a truth, 
the world which can produce such a man as Donald Hankey is 
worth living in, 





THE NEW PACIFIC.* 


Pourrics can hardly be anything but romantic among the islands 
of the Southern Pacific. Questions of labour and national allegiance 
«re inseparable from the position of the islands—scattered by 
Nature like specks of dust in a liquid desert—from the various and 
often languorous climates, and from the character of natives and 
missionaries and beachcombera and tradere in their schooners. 
You cannot examine a single question affecting the islands without 
finding that its background is that of one of R. L. Stevenson's 
stories ef beach life and the copra trade. The history of the 
islands of the Southern Pacific is a story of mistrust and con- 
troversy between missionaries and traders, with their respective 


* The New Pacific: British Policy and German Aims. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. 
With a Preface by Viscount Bryce, O.M., and a Foreword by the Right Hoa, W, Bl. 
Hughes, Loudou: Macmillan and Co. (7s. 6d.j 
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Governments occasionally intorvening—sometimes to restore order 
among the natives, sometimes to sanction an order already created, 
irregularly perhaps, by ematour efforts, sometimes to annex 
sometimes formally to withdraw protection or renounce rights ot 
possession. Britain may often have seemed to behave casually in 
relation to the islands, and in particular to have been slow to appre. 
ciate their intimate connexion with the future of Australia, but at 
all ovents all her acts of intervention were intended to incronse the 
amenities of the islands and to promote harmony among the owning 
Powers. Not so Germany. In the Pacific her record of bad fai 
recorc ad faith 

matches her record elsewhere. Only now are Australians beginning 
to understand how careful and persistent was the intrigue of Gorman 
aims. Of course Germany never had such opportunities of being 
a bad neighbour in the Pacific as she had in South Africa, but she 
used all the opportunities she had. 

The principal fact to recognize now is that as a result of the war 
a New Pacific has arisen—hence the title of Mr. Fletcher's book— 
and that Australians, and probably New Zealanders, will never 
tolerate that the islands once owned by Germany should return to a 
Power which mishandled them and used them as a lever against 
other nations. In the abstract it is a very fine and noble idea that 
the British Empire should recoup itself for its sacrifices in no other 
way than with the roward of knowing that liberty has been socured, 
But in practice the idea unfortunately will not work. If the Austra- 
lians, and New Zealandors, and South Africans say that they will 
never again live in close proximity to Gerinans, we cannot possibly 
say thom nay. To do so would be the shortest and quickest road 
to a break-up of the Finpire. But the existence of the Empire is 
necessary to liberty ; and so we have reluctantly to recognize that, 
however much we might wish within a measurable distance of time 
to trust a reformed Germany (which had, let us suppose, discovered 
freedom and parted with hor tyrannical autocracy), and allow her 
once again to enjoy some of the places which are so very much in the 
sun as Pacific islands are, it would be quite impossible to do so. 
Australians and New Zealanders have the right to decide their 
own future. Their safoty requires, so far as ono can see ahead, that 
Germany should pay the penalty of forfeiture. On this point 
British opinion at the Antipodes is already formed. Personally, 
we think that in the ciccumstancos Australians and New Zealandors 
are absolutoly right, and we imagine that there is scarcely any 
ether feoling in this country. Representatives of Australia are at 
this moment administering the German part of New Guinea and 
the Bismarek Archipelago, and representatives of New Zealand are 
administering the German part of Samoa. The New Pacific will 
not become the Old Pacific again. Even if the safety of Australia 
did not require a continuance of the present arrangemont, the 
British Empire would owe it to the native populations to keop of 
such vilely bad masters as the Germans have proved themselves to be. 


Mr. Fletcher's most interesting narrative and analysis bring 
into prominence somo missionaries and administrators who 
arc no more than names to most Englishmon, even if they be 
known here at all. We advise every one who wants to understand 
what Australia looks for in the terms of peace to read this book- 
Lord Bryce and Mr. Hughes (the Australian Prime Minister) have 
written prefaces, both sympathetic. It is satisfactory to know 
that so well-informed and fair-minded an observer as Mr. Fletcher 
is able to pay a high tribute to the work of the missionaries in the 
islands. Such men as Dr. George Brown and Dr. Chaimers are 
really heroes of chivalry as well as champions of good sense. R. L. 
Stevenson, who began with a prejudice against the missionaries, 
yielded his admiration to such men as these. Incidentally, 
Stevenson himself is vindicated. Some of his friends at home 
were inclined to be impatient with what seemed to thom to be his 
wilful tampering with native politics. Why, they asked, cannot a 
man of letters keep his hand out of this witches’ cauldron? But it 
is clear enough now that Stevenson was moved only to take the part 
of natives who were suffering in minor ways from the German hand 
that has since thrust the whole world under the yoke of war. Thoodor 
Weber, the German trader who enticed Bismarck into a Pacific 
policy, had some elements of greatness and fairness in him—so rauch 
must be said in justice. But when the trader's policy became 
official the vulgarity, restlessness, and heavy-handedness which are 
characteristic of Prussia became apparent wherever Germany 
touched the questions of the Pacific. In 1884 Germany annexed 
part of New Guinea, and New Britain and New Ireland—in fact, 
all the islands now known as the Bismarck Archipelago—afier 
having given solemn assurances that she contemplated nothing of 
the kind. Having annexed the archipelago, she commitiod the 
international discourtesy of changing the name of New Britain to 
Neu Pommeorn and that of New Ireland to Nou Mocklonburg, thus 
destroying the open historical references te the discovery of the 
islands, Similarly, the name of the mountain Beautemps-Beaupré 
was changed to Varzin. Varzin was tho name of Bismarck's home in 
Pomerania! What use Germany hoped to make some day of the 
islands as a base for attacking Australia was indicated by the 
careful manner in which she mapped Australia, tiod up the Aus- 
tralian metal trade, and threw her tentacles over the gem-mining 
industry. 
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The labour problem in the islands must be settled somehow if 


the wealth of the Pacific is to be extracted for tho service of man, 
The small proportion of whites to Polynesians and Melanesians, 
and the total insufficiency of the labour available, are of the essence 
of the problem. In Fiji the indentured Indian coolics have inter- 
married a good deal with the natives, and often prefer to stay on 
when their indentures are ended. When Lord Hardinge was Viceroy 
of India he said that the indenturing of Indians in Fiji must cease 
altogether. The problem in that event will be to find a fresh source 
of labour. Tho intermarriage of imported Chinese labourers with 
the natives in Tahiti has produced what is virtually a new race. 
Mr. Fletcher ends on a note with which wo are in the most hearty 
sympathy. The complexity of polities in the Now Pacific demands 
the co-operation of a thoroughly trustworthy Powor, which will be 
a good neighbour, and will work honourably for the advancement 
of the natives and for general tranquillity. Ho earnestly hopes for 
extended co-operation with the United States, and hails tho Americans 
as a people temperamentally allied to the Australians. But difficult 
as is the problem, we must as a nation, and as an Empire, determine 
that it shall not be solved in any way which involves tho slightest 
taint of slavery or forced Jabour Wherever the British Empire 
holds dominion over inferior races, there we are Trustees and mu:t 


observe the rule—Government in the interests of the governed. 





FATHER STANTON.* 

As aremarkable and inspiring preacher and a militant Churchman, 
the late Father Stanton was well known in his lifetime ; the scenes 
at his funeral—‘' perhaps the most wonderful ever accorded to an 
English priest ’’—-were an cloquent testimony to the affection 
which he inspired among the London poor, and his memory will 
long be cherished by persons of all shades of religious belief with 
whom he came into contact. He was not a man of great learning ; 
he made no contribution to the theological literature of his time ; 
and the impression that he created as a preacher, though vivid and 
stimulating, was limited, after his comparatively early abandonment 
of mission work, and in consequence of his frequent conflict with 
episcopal authority, by his resolve to confine his energies exclusively 
to St. Alban’s, Holborn. ‘This made for concentration, and the posi- 
tion he occupied was one of greater prestige and jyower than if he had 
accepted or courted preferment, But there were moments when 
he felt his isolation, In 1899, writing to a friend, he defined his 
position with great frankness :— 

“T foar I am neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor good red herring. 
Romanism is to me a lie, and Anglicanism hopelessly Erastian. This 
isn't now to me, I joined the Liberation Society in despair 36 yoars 
ago. But never has the Erastianism before been so boldly stated 
without varnish as Tomple has dono it. Mind you, I think tho 
thrust that slays mo is straight, and the sword truo stecl. Evor 
since they inhibited me I’ve only been curate at St. Alban’s, not a 
ministor of the Established Church. The St. Alban’s people cannot 
think I leave them in the lurch—for I’ve held on for 20 years. I 
don't expect to live another 10 years and thoy can’t complain if I 
f° behind the scenes, and enjoy tho ‘ extinction’ which I think 

‘vo carnod, But things aro most kindly done which are done 
gradually and considerately, and I wish to bo always kind, It 
would be far better for this place if a young clergyman would come, 
and ono who like Suckling can stand tho Establishment. This 
parish suffers from those who have been here too long.” 

The real greatness of the man stands revealed not in his sermons— 
brilliant and electrifying though they were —nor in the extreme and 
narrow views which he courageously, unflinchingly, and often 
violently maintained, so much as in the broad humanity and 
tolerance which governed his intercourse with his fellow-man. 
* He was always spending and being spent in the service of others, 
and the poorer, the more miserable and—humanly speaking—the 
more worthless they were, the more he gave himself for them. He 
once said to me: ‘I would lay down my life for the roughs’!” 
We have seen what he said of Rome, and of conventional Anglican- 
ism. Protestantism was his béte noire. He regarded it as ‘‘ simple 
virtual infidelity,” and he prayed God to dispel it as the sun dispels 
the gloom of night. But his practice belied his professions. He 
was prepared to appear on the same platform with Bradlaugh, or 
even with the Devil himself, if they espoused the cause of Peace, 
And he was no proselytizer. One of his fellow-curates in a long 
and most interesting account of Stanton’s daily life in the Clergy 
House at St. Alban’s shows how his tender-heartedness was leavened 
by humour :— 

“ All kinds of folk, rich and poor, came here to consult him or 
to claim his sympathy ; the men far outnumbered the women ; 
the poor, especially the poorest poor, far outnumbered the well-to-do. 
Ho was at his happiest with the broken-down, the lost sheep. In 
simplo truth, 
them, with an infinite pity for the overwhelhning difticulties of their 
case, and with the fullest belief in their capacity for goodness, if only 
a crucl world would but give them a chance. He poured himeelf out 
upon these wrecked souls, and taught them the love of God, by tho 
love which they found in himself... . It was not only Church of 
England peoplo that sought his help; all and any were welcome 
to his best, and he never scomed anxious to convert them to his 
own belicf. Lapsed Romans were sent off to Ely Place to their 


* Arthur Stanton : a Memoir. London : 
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| hearted but quick-tempered and combative man. 


‘not in word only but in deed and in truth,’ he loved | } _ 
q exaetly quarrelsome, and did not bear malice ; 


duties, and the various sects were cach encouraged to go to their 
respective pastors. It was said of St. Francois de Sales that if 
you wished to secure his friendship, you had only to do him an 
injury, I think that certainly one of the lost sheep was of the 
same opinion as the Saint, for when he begged a shilling, and ‘ Dad ’ 
refused it, he clinched his argument with the reason, ‘It was I, 
Dad, who sneaked your watch.’ Father Stanton looked at him 
silently for a minute and then said, ‘ Well, I think that does deserve 
a bob,’ and gave it to him. Amongst many more or leas distin- 
guished persons who came to this room to visit him, came on one 
day Mr. Kensit the elder. He, like the rest, had felt the charm of 
the Father's preaching. He came, on this occasion, to try to 
‘snatch him from the burning,’ to detach him from the causo 
which ho himself so deeply hated and so completely misunderstood. 
He had brought with him a roll containing drawings of various 
instruments of penance—‘ disciplines,’ chains, hair-shirts, and tho 
like. ‘These,’ he said, ‘ are the devices by which the miserable 
priests seck to enslave silly women.’ Father Stanton examined tho 
roll for a minute or two; then looking up at Mr. Kensit asked, 
with much earnestness, ‘ Where can I huy thom? They aro tho 
vory things for our ladies. Would do them a world of good.’ Evon 
Mr. Kensit must have been betrayed into the flicker of a smile. Or 
another day, one of his old lads who had moved to the south of the 
Thames came to sce him. He to'd Dad that he now thought 
St. Alban’s was quite Protestant. ‘ You should see what wo do 
over at ——-! Why; last Sunday evening we had 60 candles on 
the Altar!’ ‘Oh!’ said Father Stanton, ‘ that is nothing to us!’ 
‘Well, Dad, and what do you do?’ ‘ We, we have a clergyman 
that takes snuff.’ ”’ 

Turning to the record of his life, one learns that neither at Rugby 
nor at Oxford was he distinguished above his fellows, except for 
his good looks and his excellent character. He never reached the 
Upper School at Rugby, and speaks feclingly of the agony he 
endured when put on to construe by G. G. Bradley (afterwards 
Head-Master of Marlborough and Dean of Weetminster). He 
read as a private pupil with the Rev. Charles Bradley, the Dean's 
elder brother, before matriculating at Trinity College, Oxford, 


| and it is curious to find his tutor prefacing an estimate of his abilities 


with the words ‘he is not deficient,’ and commenting on his 
lack of concentration. Indeed, the sudden development of an unim- 
pressive boy into the vivid and eloquent preacher isa puzzle which 
But from childhood his thoughts were set 
His letters almost invariably 
contain some reference to churches or preachers; at Oxford he 
came under the influence of Liddon, assisted in parochial work, 
congorted with undergraduates of High Anglican tendencies, and 
chivalrously supported the clergy of St. George’s-in-the-East in 
the riots provoked nominally by their ritualistic practices, but 
really, according to Mr, Ruasell, by their intervention on behalf of 
sweated workers. His resolve to take Orders was of long standing, 
and he readily availed himself of the offer of a curacy at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, which was being built and equipped with a Clergy House 
by the munificence of Mr. J. G. Hubbard, afterwards the first Lord 
Addington, Before his ordination he spent some time at Cuddesdon, 
His father had purchased the presentation to a Gloucestershire 
living for his benefit, but he declined on conscientious grounds to 
He inherited means which 


this Memoir fails to solve. 


on the ministry. earlicst home 


avail himself of such an arrangement, 
rendered him independent of a stipend, and though in the summer 
of 1862 Tait—then Bishop of London—had told him: “If you 
go to Mackonochie of St. Alban’s you must never expect any Church 
preferment,” the warning, which was fully justified by the sequel, 
had no terrors for him. Only twice in fifty years was there any 
likelihood of his leaving. The first occasion was in 1864, when, 
learning that Pusey was looking out for some one to work at 
St. Saviour’s, Leeds, he and his friend Arthur Tooth offered to 


undertake the duty, and at the same time to form the 
nucleus of a Brotherhood. The scheme fell through owing 
to irreconcilable divergences of opinion between Pusey ani 
Stanton as to the relations between the parochial clergy at 


established Sisterhood. Stanton 


his own supervision, 


St. Saviour’s and an already 
held out for a Sisterhood entircly 
Mr. Russell prints the correspondence in full, and it is impossible 
not to be impressed by the greater sagacity and moderation 


under 


of Pusey, as well as by hia superior skill in the conduct of a 
controversy. Again, in 1870, Stanton was on the point of breaking 
away from St. Alban’s, on the ground that Mackonochie, while 
personally trusting him, exhibited mistrust of his work ministerially ; 
but his suspicions were alleyed by the convineing and generous 
letters of his vicar, and, as his biographer puts it, * the ministry 
which, but for Mackonochie’s gentleness and humility, might now 
have lasted 
acecptance for forty-three years.” 

The portrait which emerges from these pages is thas of a noble- 
Ho 


the sun seldom went 


come to an end, with ever-increasing power and 


was not 
down on his wrath, which for the most part was like summer light- 
He was not skilful or conciliatory in controversy, and his 
notably King, the 


ning. 
violence often distressed those who loved him 


saintly Bishop of Linee!n, Throughout the long campaign waged 
by the Church Association against Mackonochie, Stanton 


of his viear, end whon 


s attitude 
wes far more uncompromising than that 
Mackonochie 
biographer’s 


was suspended Stanton “ raved ’’—the word is his 


in the pulpit against the decision of the Privy Council, 
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Hts Christianity reminds us of Milton’s definition of poetry; it 
was “simple, sensuous, and passionate.” He had no sympathy 
with the Higher Criticism, and deplored the tendency of Essays and 
Reviews. Indeed, after the Bible, his favourite religious books seem 
to have been the sermons of Spurgeon and Dr. Parker of the City 
‘temple. Ho was not a “ scientific ritualist,” his interest in medi- 
aeval art being acsthotic rather than historical. In a very touching 
letter to his mother, after declaring his belief in the Real Presence 
and the signifieance of genuftexions, candles, incense, and vestments, 
he goes on: “ Because religion is simple it does not follow that 
Public worship should be mean. The Public recognition of our 
Xing and Cod in my opinion, which is that of the Catholic Church, 
ought to be as magnificent as possible.” With him ritual was 
simply @ means of prémoting God's greater glory ; and in another 
lettcr to his mother he passionately declares that the doctrines of 
the Adorable Mystery, of the Sacrifice of the Altar, and Confeasion 
to a Priest were much dearer to him than all the incense, vestments, 
and music in the world. ‘“‘ They are my hope of Salvation, for one 
is to me Josus Christ, and the other pardon in His Precious Blood.” 
But while he was prepared to go to the stake or be hacked to pieces 
ior these doctrines, he was, as we have said, no proselytizer; he 
never sought to constrain those who could not share his beliefs. 
His advice to a boy of eighteen who wished to come to the Con- 
fessional against the wishes of his parents was honest and wise, 
“Confession is not essentially necessary to Salvation, any more 
than Confirmation, . ..I cannot but think that your yielding 
up your own wish to that of your parents for a time would be the 
surest way to secure their acquiescence in what you know must be 
very painful to them.... Do not think that you are un- 
forgiven of God because you have paused to respect instincts which 
He Himself has woven about our hearts.” 

Mr. Russell, who enjoyed the intimate friendship of Fathor 
Stanton and shared his views on Church discipline and the relations 
of Charch and State, has for the most part let his hero toll his story 
in his own words, supplementod by the testimony of his colleagues 
und correspondents. The result is a volume of engrossing interest, 
and @ worthy memorial of a true servant of Christ and humanity. 


OUR COUSINS AND ALLIFS.* 

Ox ty a few weeks ago, not only France and Britain, but many 
generous and ardent minds in the United States were frankly puzzled 
and alarmed by President Wilson's scrupulous,efforts to maintain a 
perilous neutrality between unashamed and heartless aggression 
on free Statos, on the one hand, and the sturdy if belated defence, 
on our part, of what we, in common with all the best elements in 
the United States, hold dear. Where, we were tempted to ask our- 
selves, is the sturdy Puritan element, where the traditions of honest 
political thought and fearless political action handed down by 
Washington and Lincoln ? In law, in literature, in our common 
Mnglish speech, we are the kinsmen even of those Americans who are 
not proud of an Anglo-Saxon origin. But these prolonged hesitations, 
these seeming concessions to the claims of an insolent and obsolete 
svstom of military tyranny, all this seemed to smack of a politic 
caution which, when, at infinite and irreparable loss, we were 
stomming the tide of Prussian invasion, was a strain upon our loyal 
friendship. It was not our business to complain. But our ideal of 
American courage and magnanimity was so high that we were 
(we need not now disguise an inevitable sentiment) depressed and 
disappointed. That phrase of * peace without victory ” grated on 
the feelings of men who were fighting, at what acost! not for selfish 
ambitions, not for vulgar lust of acquisition, but for the freedom and 
liberty of civilization as we and our friends in the United States 
understand it. 

When President Wilson, having at last the unanimous support 
of public opinion behind him, rose to a high occasion and, in words 
that we shall not soon forget, expressed his indignation at and scorn 
of German methods of warfare, and threw in his country’s lot with the 
forces of good, sane, and democratic government, there was a gasp 
of relief in France and Great Britain alike. M. Pierre Mille, for one, 
in the columns of the Z'emps, wrote one of his delightfully para- 
tloxical articles to show that if Lafayette and other French volun- 
teers had helped the newly forraed States in 1775, the debt was 
more than repaid in what the Declaration of Rights contributed to 
the furmation of democratic ideals in France in and after the Revolu- 
tion. If that was a just and genial view of the political interaction 
botwoen France and ihe States, we could go further, We knew that 
the social, political, and administrative ideals of the United States 
had their origin in our mids(, that our Whigs and Tories had their 
counterparts across the Atlantic, that the American democracy 
owed a solid debt to our own Revolution of 1688, not less than the 
siurdy indepeadence of sentimnent the American nation derives from 
our Civil War of 1642-1649 and our common Puritan ancestors. 

So was il that we were not a little pleased when Mr. Page, the other 
day, wittily put the matter in a nutshell by declaring that, when 
good Britous dio, they go to America, to be accepted thoro as 
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types of what Americans and Britons equally approve and admire, 
It is easy to cap Mr. Page's kindly epigram. Surely, when good 
Amorican lawyers die (and Mr. Elihu Root is an example of the 
finest kind of American jurisprudents) their spirits must needa 
haunt the ancient Hall of Rufus, temple of a Themis honoured alike 
by both our kindred races. 

This collection of Mr. Root's speeches and State-papers, composed 
when he was Secretary of War to his friend, the lamented McKinley, 
and to President Roosevelt, comes, then, at a singularly apposite’ 
moment, It deserves, and we hope it may get, a wide reading 
throughout the British Empire. Rarely have such official utterances 
had a higher political and even romantic interest. When President 
McKinley asked his old colleague and brother-lawyer to become his 
Secretary of War, the States had won aswift, a glorious, and compara. 
tively bloodless victory over Spain, whose Colonial Empire wag 
already tottering toitsfall. The great American Republic found itself 
somewhat embarrassed, in military possession of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. It had to face problems which, after the sterner 
and moro bloody contest we are now waging, we shall have to solve ; 
problems connected with the rightful settlement on democratic lines 
of populations to whom democratic ideals are absolutely unknown, 
This book tells us in how manly, sensible, and practical fashion these 
problems were speedily and successfully faced and settled. Let us 
add, in passing, that Mr. Root’s speeches and despatches convey an 
arresting, because unintentional, picture of the ablest type of Ameri. 
can administrator, It is refreshing to read his gallant confidence in the 
sense and sincerity of his own people, expressed in phrases which 
recall Macaulay's “‘ mon of English breed, the hereditary nobility of 
mankind.” Mr. Root speaks with just pride of the American con- 
quest, with just confidence of the ability of his people to porform 
the task entrusted to them by Providence. Here, we feel, is an 
honest and a pious temperament, of the sturdy Puritan sort which, 
at momonts of stress and danger, infallibly comes (o tho surface in 
our own polity. It only natural that we should rejoice to 
discover that Mr. Root claims to find inspiration and support 
in Anglo-Saxon precedents and Anglo-Saxon heredity. 

He is loyal to his President ; he is at least equally loyal, as the 


is 


best Britons ever are, to his subordinates, however humble, when 
they serve the common cause with honest devotion to duty. Perhaps 
the most thrilling and absorbing part of the tale modestly and quietly 
set forth in these official pages is that which deals with the disposal 
of Cuba. We all know how, in 1762, Havana was captured by our 
own Earl of Albemarle, and how we exchanged it for the Floridas ; 
how during the European wars of the early nineteenth century 
the island was practically independent, and under the great General 
Las Casas flourished in trade ; how, nevertheless, there was incessant 
quarrelling between local * creoles *’ and Spanish ‘ peninsulars ” ; 
how fears of invasion from Mexico or the States led to the arbitrary 
rule of such “ Captains-General * as Miguel Taco, efficiont, energetic, 
but grossly tyrannical ; how Presidents Pierce and Buchanan strove, 
but strove in vain, to persuade their fellow-citizens that misrule 
could only be ended by annexation and incorporation with a genuine 
and honest democracy. But American opinion was not yet ripe, 
and not evon the misery caused by the “ Ten Years’ War’”’ of 1868- 
1878 sufficed to make intervontion seem a duty. Even the civil 
war which began in 1895 might have failed to stir mon’s 
sciences but for the still mysterious destruction of the * Maine’ 
in Havana Harbour in February, 1898. 

Never was there an occasion when the temptation to let annexa- 
tion follow on conquest was stronger. But by the Treaty of Paris of 
August, 1398, Spain * relinquished * the island to the States in trust 
for its inhabitants ; and in spite of the bait Cuba offers to the grec 
of other Powers, in spite of its contiguity to the Panama Canal, 
the conquerors felt bound in honour to establish an indigenous 
Administration, Thetask of organizing this Administration fell to 
Mr. Root as Secretary of War, and from January Ist, 1899, to May 
20th, 1902, the island was under the military rule of the United 
States. They were three and a half years of political experiment 
and education, a period of strenuous and extraordinarily successful 
effort. Yellow fever was eradicated ; municipal governmont on 
Western principles was ostablished ; a Census was takon ; the public 
posts were rapidly filled up by (rained and trusty native Cubans, and 
by May, 1902,a Cuban Congress was in existence to take over the 
island as a working Republic under President Palma. 
however, the United States, under the famous ‘* Platt Amendment,’ 
retains the power to intervene in case of failure to keop up a fitting 
standard of public credit, force, and deconcy, and holds the lease of 
naval stations at Bahia Hoada and Guantanamo. Surely even this 
brief summary shows how wonderful a foat of democratic courage 
and efficiency has been performed. 


con- 


Even now, 


Not less interesting and romantic is the story of how the Secretary 
of War dealt with the great Pacific archipelago of the Philippines. 
Nowhere else in the world have miasionaries boen more successful 
in evangelizing the natives; nowhere have they more signally 
failed to impart the elements of political wisdom. 
no question here of a withdrawal from the responsibilities of con- 


There could be 


quest. In Aguinaldo, the famous Philippine Commission, under the 


vigorous chairmanship of William H. Tall, had to doal with the 
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counterpart of Clive’s Mir Jafar Ali, and there were not wanting 
those who in the States questioned the policy and motives of the 
Commission, as Englishmen suspected and persecuted Lord Clive, 
es the French misunderstood and thwarted their Dupleix. But 
the Commission served under a Secretary who was as clear-sighted as 
he was courageous. Mr. Root’s admirably sensible and unanswer- 
able defence of his Philippine administration may be cammended 
to British rulers of India, from the Secretary of State downwards. 

Lack of space prevents us from drawing attention to many other 
matters of importance in a book which, in spite of its oflicial origin, 
ig one of the most engrossing interest and, indecd, fascination. 
Mr. Root’s sturdy, unadorned, and typically Anglo-Saxon aecount 
of his work makes us proud to claim him, not only as an ally, but as a 
lawyer and an administrator in whom it were foolish not to recognize 
the be st and manliest qualities of our race, 





FICTION. 
THIS IS THE END.* 


Miss Benson pursues her wayward, witty, unconventional course 
with unabated energy, gusto, and disregard for the plain person 
in her new fantasy. Not many years ago some one spoke of tho 
npotheosis of middle age as one of the leading features of the time, 
alluding in particular to the ever-green matrons who competed with, 
and often outshone, their grown-up daughiers. Since then the 
balance has been redressed and youth has egain come into its own— 
gloriously, heroically, and also, at times, somewhat robelliously. 
This is the End is a story of two generations, in whieh, we readily 
admit, a very plausible case is made out for Miss Jane Martin's 
protracted absence from the family roof. She and her brother Kew 
were the wards of an elderly cousin, a confirmed and cantankerous 
velotudinarian of rigid respectability, who had married a robust 
and self-centred novelist whose emancipated views, as expresse:| 
in her beoks, were entirely belied by her practice in domestic life. 
“copy,” and inflicted all the 





She turned herself and her life into 
purple patches of her books on her household as soon as they were 
committed to her notebook. She was also intermittently engaged 
in philanthropic work, but always with a view to its literary exploi- 
tation, Mrs. Gustus was, in short, a modern and intensely irritating 
variant on Mrs, Jellylby, and quite as imponetrable to criticism 
as her prototype. Jane, alias “ Jay,” who saw through her, but 
was unable to pierce the rhinoceros-hide of her complaceney, took 
refuge in slumming; but, her thoroughgoing methods having 
affronted the fastidiousness of her guardian and his wife, disappeared 
wholly from their ken and became a “bus-conductress. ** Dis- 
appeared,” however, is hardly the correet word, for she used to 
write to Mrs: Gustus highly poetical but wholly misleading descrip- 
tions of her new surroundings. Here, again, the phrase needs 
modifying, since the descriptions were (relatively) true of the 
Dream House by the sea, which Jay had inhabited from childhood, 
and now visited with greater frequency as a diversion from the 
I\bours of “bus-eonducting. Her brother, invalided home from 
the front, traced her to her lair, but approved of the fraud and 
promised not to tell the Family, even though bis guardian and his 
wife had resolved to set forth on a motor tour along the South 
Tho motor-ear, it should further 
widower, whom 


’ 


Coast in pursuit of the fugitive. 
hbo explained, belonged to a middle-aged grass 
Hrs, Gustus had adopted as one of the family after Jay’s departure. 
He, too, had guessed the problem of Jay’s whereabouts by a chance 
Mr. Ruszcell was middle-aged, 
inarticulate, and devoid of humour; but he was a poet and a 
dreamer, and he also had the key to the Dream House. What 
would have heppened if Mrs. Russell— another modern Mrs, Jellyby, 
who had been conducting a Pacificist campaign in America—had 
not suddenly joined the motering party, and if Kew ha«d.not been 
summoned to rejoin his battalion and killed soon after his return 
to France, we are at aloss to surmise. As it was, the war shattered 
Jay's Secret. World, and bursi the enchanted bubble of her House by 
the Sea ; found that there was such a thing as Death after 


meeting with her on her ‘bus. 


she 


all, that Death had no romanee or reason, and that nothing was 
left. As a matter of fact, we gather from a brief epilogue, headed 
\nticlimax,” that she consoled herself with Kew’s excellent 


young brother-officer, William Morgan. 
The story is full of puzzles for the puzzle-headed reader 
for example, how it came about that Jay, in spite of her close contact 


aa 
as, 


with the people in the slums, never seems to have realized what 
the war meant until her brother was killed. Her relations with 
lier brother, again, strike one as curiously detached, and even 
neglectful. We suppose, however, that you canaot run a Dream 
House and cultivate the domestic affections simultaneously, But a 
hook so kaleidoscopic in its changes from mockery to tenderness, 
from realism to fantasy, defies the ordinary canons of criticisin. 
We must not omit to note Miss Benson’s gift for verse—whimaical 
and mystical—or her suggestive and vivid treatment of the mysteries 
of existence, as in this fragment of dialogue between the inhabitants 
of the House by the Sea :— 

They were just starting for a walk, and the Secret Friend was 
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finishing a story. ‘ How can you remember things that happened— 
I suppose—squillions of years ago,’ said the eldest. child. ‘ You 
tell them as if they happened yesterday Doesn't it seem as if all 
the — things happened yesterday ?’—‘* To me it seoms that 
they will happen to-morrow,’ said the Seeret Friend. ‘ But then 
there is so Jittle difference between yesterday and to-morrow. How 
can you tell which is which ? Only clocks and calendars are silly 
enough to tread on the tail of a little space between sunrise and 
sunset and call it. to-day. How do you know which way up time 
is happening ? ’—‘ Because yesterday the sun set, and we went to 
bed,’ said the youngest child.—‘ J think to-morrow is a little person 
in dark clothes watching and listening,’ said the eldest child. ‘ And 
to-day is Cinderella, all shiny and beautiful until twelve o'clock 
strikes.’—' All yesterdays and all to-morrows are in this house 
listening,’ said the Secret Friend. ‘'This is the place where time 
is without a name. Here the beginning comes efter the end. ‘To- 
morrow we shall be born. Yesterday we died. To-day was just 
a little passage built of twenty-four odd hours.’ ” 

In fine, this is a book to bewilder the old, to perplex the middle- 
aged, and to enrapture the very modern young. 





READABLE Novets.—-4A Marriage has been Arranged. By R. 8. 
Macnamara. (Edward Arnold  6s.)—It is an enormous pity for 
every one concerned that the marriage of the title was ever arrenged 
at all. Disaster followed it, and the war provided the only respeet- 
able way out of the situation in which the characters find themselves 
finally involved._—-The Pope’s Favourite. By Jesoph MeCahe. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—-Nothing less than the House of Borgia 
provides the dramatis personae for this volume, The author 
succeeds in making Pope Alexander a living character, but Cesare 
Borgia is only a shadow. Captain Gardiner of the Internationai 
Police. By Robert Allen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—-This 
is a story of the future, and shows how hopeless it is even for a 
great International Allianee to try to get rid of a party which will 
never learn thet the best way to ensure peace is to be ready for war. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





Spanish Reader of South American History. By E. W. Supple. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is a sign of the times. 
Young America is learning Spanish in order to learn about South 
America. This book contains selections from Letin-American 
authors dealing with episodes in their history, such as the death of 
Atahuallpa the Inca; tho campaigns of Bolivar end San Martin,: 
who drove out the Spaniard ; and the sea fight off Iquique between 
the Peruvians and Chileans in 1879. The text is carefully anno- 
tated, with a vocabulary and maps. Spanish students here—a 
small but growing band—will find the book interesting and useful. 

Amateur Circus Life. By Ernest Balch. (Maemillan and Co. 
6s. 6d. net.)—The merits of tumbling as a form of physical training 
for boys and girls are lucidly explained, with the help of photo- 
graphs, by the author, who has been succezsful with claeses of boys 
in New York and Newport, He describes in detail various enter- 
tainments which his boys gave, under careful supervision ; they 
must have been interesting and amusing for the performers as well 


as for the audience. 

Canada the Spellbinde f By Lilian Whiting. (J. M. 
Sons. 6s. net.)—This pleasant book on the great Dominion gives a 
traveller’s impressions of the charm and vigour of the Canadian 
cities from old Quebee to Prinee Repcri, the youngest of all, and 
of the variety and beauty of Canadian scenery, especially in the 
Ontario lake region, in the Rockies, and on the Pacific coast. There 
is a chapter on the poets of Canada, C. G. D. Reberts, Bliss Carman, 
W. H. Drummond, and others, and there ave numerous illustrations. 


Dent and 





President Wilson’s great speech to Congress on April 2nd, 
advising war against Germany, has been reprinted on stout peper 
with a portrait, on behalf of the British Committee for the Cele- 
bration of the Centenary of Peace between Great Britain and America. 
It may he had for sixpence from the Committee at 1 Central Build- 
ings, Tothill Street, Westminster. 


The Evolution of Coinagze. 
University Press. Is, 3d. net.)—This new ‘‘ Cambridge Manual ”’ 
is a brilliant little essay on a large and fascinating subject, which 
begins in Western Asia long before the days of Croesus, and in 
The eoins of Syracuse, of 400 B.c., 





By George Macdonald. (Cambridge 


China as far back as 1091 B.c. 
with the heads of Arethusa and Persephone and the racing chariot 
are among the earliest, and will probably always remain the finest, 
productions of the moneyer. Dr, Maedonald ranges through tho 
nd continents, dealing with State control, materials, 


centuries a 
forms, types, legends, dates, and marks of value, and leaves one 
with a desive io learn a great deal more about coins, His ilhus- 
trations are excellent, 

I Sometimes Think, By Stephen Paget. (Maemillan and Co, 
5s. net.)—These delightful “ essays for the young people ”’ are full 
Mr. Paget discourses on such 


of good sense and good humour. 
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topics as ‘‘ Handwritings,”’ ‘‘ Moving Pictures,” ‘‘ London Pride "— 
& quality that ho thinks should be developed into an insistence on 
noblor buildings and quieter streots—and war memorials. He 
ends on a graye note in ‘ The Next Few Yoars,” hinting at the 
groat problems which peace will sct bofore us, and at the demands 
that will thon be made on our loyalty and self-control. 








Letters of Richard Watson Gilder. Editod by his Daughter. 
(Constable and Co, 14s. net.)—The late R. W. Gilder was one of 
the best known and most popular literary men in America, and had 
many good friends in England. He edited the Century Magazine 
from its rebirth in 1881 up to his own death in 1909, he wrote 
much admirable verse, and he was keonly interested in art and 
music. His home was a place of resort for Amorican writers and 
artists, and for any European colobrity, like R. L. Stevenson, Mr. 


Kipling, or M. Padorowski, who happened to visit Now York. He 


took a lively interest in ‘ good government,’ as the Americans 
call it—in Civil Servico reform, in tho checking of corruption, in the 
purifying of the poor quarters of New York. Gilder served, as a 
boy, in the Civil War, lost his father at an early age, and supported 
his mothor and sisters by sheer hard work. His careor, as traced 
in his letters, is full of interest. Bishop Bront in his Amorica Day 
sermon at St. Paul's quoted Gilder’s patriotic remarks about the 
war with Spain. Wo like his proud roply to a complaint about his 
magazine: ** We edit, not for a single number, but for years.” 


Who Can Be Happy and Free in Russia? By Nicholas Nekrassov. 
Translated by Julict M. Soskico. (H. Milford. Is. 3d. not.)—It 
was a happy idea to add to the “ World's Classics " Nekrassov’s 
spirited and touching epic of poasant life, which appeared in 1879, 
two years after his death, and has since boen a popular favourite in 
Itussia. Mrs, Soskice’s metrical version, mostly in an easy un- 
rhymed measure, is fluent and readable. Dr. Soskice prefixes a 
short Life of the poct—-a picturesque and attractive figure. 





We have reccived a copy of the May edition of the Royal Blue 
Kook Court Guide (Kelly's Directories, 5s. net). Following the 
ustul custom, in this edition the names of persons occupying houses 
temporarily are printed in italics. We may draw special attention 
to the fact that, in the “ Streets" portion, the postal districts are 
given their new numbers, 





Artists and authors have combined onco again, under the editor- 
ship of Mrs. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, to make Printers’ Pie an 
amusing miscellany. It is published at a shilling, and the profits 
go to the Printers’ Pension Corporation, the Booksollors’ Provident 
Institution, and other deserving charities connected with the 
Pross. Tho editor suggests that the copies, when read, should 
be passed on to the wounded soldiers. 





Messrs. Hutchinson have begun to issue in fortnightly parts 
(Sid. oach net) a new work oh The Splendour of France, with 
very numorous photographs. Tho first part contains some interesting 
views of the Roman amphitheatre at Orango, of Carcassonne 
and Grenoble and Joan's birthplace at Domrémy, together with 
surne trivial Salon pictures that do not come under the title of the 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
—~¢—— 


Abbott (B.) and Brechiastige (S. P.), Truancy and Non-Attendance fn the 
Chicago Schools, cr 8ve Camb. Univ. Presa) net 








American Sociological Society : Papers and Proceedings, Vol. XI., The Sociology 

SC EE PPT rer eee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
WeMNN ET EDOM MMR, CC BVO... a cccscccccccccccecsecces (A. Gardner) 
Hetts (F.), haga IE WS cnccccdbechescscncce«cseeet (Blackwell) net 
Hiowen (Marjorie), Curious Happenings ; Short Stories, cr Svo ....(Mills & Boon) 


(G. Bell) net 
(G. Harrap) net 


ens (C. Db), Greek Ideals : 
Carter (T.), Stories from Shakespeare, 
Cronin (M.), The Science of Ethics: Vol. I1., Special Ethics (Longmans) net 
loennys (R.), There is No Death: Poems, cr 8vo . Lane) net 
Dolbey (c = R. V.),A Regimental Surgeon in War and Prison (J. Murray) net 
Jarte (R.), Life at the United States Naval Academy, cr 8vo..(Putnam) net 1 
Jia (BE. T.), Jottings of a Gentleman Gardener, cr Svo (L. Reeve) net 
rb (EL. 0.), The Development of the Young People’s Movement, roy 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Farrell (H. P.), An Tatroduction to Political leeaeei ds cr 8vo. .(Longmans) net 
Yishe (Rev. C.), Back to Christ, cr 8vo.... .(Longmans) net 
Visher (C. D.), Petrarch, 8vo.......... “(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Yorgan (Dora), Joan Avenel, CF BVO ........ccccsceccees (Fisher Un win) 
Gruusky (C. E.), Valuation, Depreciation, and the Rate-Base, 8vo 
(Chapman «& Ifall) net 1 
(iuilday (P.), The Three Hours’ Agony of Our Lord Jesus Christ (Longmans) net 
Haneock (J. L.), Studies in Stichomythia, roy 8vo. (Camb. Univ. Presa) net 
Harding (L. A.) and Willard (A. C.), Mechanical Equipment of Buildings, 8vo 
(Chapman & Mall) net 
. (Chapman & Hall) net 


a Study of Social Life, cr 8vo 
er 8vo 


1 
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Holt (A. H.), A Manual of Ficld Astronomy, 18mo .. 
Houstan (A. C.), Rivers as Sources of Water Supply, roy BYO...... (J. Bale) net 
Tntertora Rerum ; or, The Inside of Things, by “ Quivis,” cr 8vo. .(J. Lane) net 
Jamison (C. M. & others, Italy, Medieval and Modern eee Univ, Press) net 
Jones (A. BB.) and Llewellyn (L. J.), Malingering, roy Svo....(Heinemann) net 
Lait (J.), eeef, Iron, and Wine, cr &VO..............005 (Heinemann) net 
Larson (C. W.) and Putuey (I. 8.), Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management, 8vo 
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(Chapman & Hall) net 11/6 
“Toeb” Library (The), Achilles Tatiue............cccceeee (Heinemann) net 5/0 
“ Loeb” Library (The), Greek Antholowy, Vol. II......... (ilcintmann) net 5/0 
“Toeb” Library (The), Sencea’s Tragedics, 2 vols....... (Heinemann) net 5/0 
ee. Wee Se, MED Cle cvccea cevccccncecessd (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Martin (C. T.), Cables of Cobweb, cr 8vo.............0005- (D. Nutt) net 3/ 
Newman (H. 1.), The Biology of Twins, cr 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5,0 
Orizin, Sy inptome, Pathology, Treatment, and Prophylaxis of Toxic Jaundice 
Observed in Munition Workers (The), roy §vo ...... +++e+» (Longmans) net 7/6 
Paterson (1.), The Maypie’s Nest, er bacustccceclcccscaananae Lance) 6/0 


| 
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Patterson (A. M.), A German-English Dictionary for Chemists, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
Peel (Mrs. C. 8.), ky _Rat-Lese-Sent Book, er Oy ceeceesees(J. Lane) net 
of y dto oe ‘ollit & Harvey) 

Rey (J.), The Range of Electric Searchiight Projectors, roy 8vo (Constable) net 120 
Robinson (H. P.), The Turning Point : Battle of the Somme (Heinemann) net 
pat —d, Rt. Hon. G. W. E. ), Arthur Stanton : a Memoir, 8vo. .(Longmans) net 
assoon (S.), The Old Huntsman, and other Poems, 8vo...... ee net 
Shel A. M.), The Ancient Journey, cr 8vo..............(Longmans) net 
Skrine (J. H.), iw Survival of Jesus, cr 8vo ..............(Constable) net 
Smith (E. A.), John Paramor’s Purpose, cr 8vo ............(E. = net 
Temperiey (H. W. V.), History of Serbia, 8vo ........... G. Bell) net 
bs me Philip (Rey. 0 O.R.), The Work of Bt. Optatis, Bishop of a evis, against 
ETE ccacectconcvchaccecesececess ns) net 
Vosnjah (B.), A Bulwark against Germany, cr 8vo .. *(ilten @ nwin) net 
—, (R.), Heather & Moor Burning for Grouse & Sheep (Oliver & Boyd) net 
Ward (L. F.), Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. V., 8vo............(Putnam) net 1 
Waring (M. E.), An Embroidery Pattern Book, cr 8vo ....(I. Pitman) net 
Warn (F. T.), The Joyful Years, cr BVO .........-.+eeeee++-(A. Melrose) net 
Williams (C. C.), The Design of Railway Location, 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Ww samme (L. F. R.), The Handling of Historical Material, cr 8vo cece net 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST IFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Points from the Annual Report for the year ending 
20th November, 1916 :— 
Mortality Paperiancs: (including War Claims) 66}°, 
Expense Rat +» 10°2 25°, 
Record New Premium Income. 


U 











A copy of the Annual Report will bo sent 


st free on application to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, é 3. 


ONDON, E. 


TOTAL FUNDS - £21 405,844, 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LI FE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 








COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. OFFICES Lest site, tee, TEE 





All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a_ fortnight 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they aro tho sole manufacturers, 


as a romedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 


| Tho lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy 


and permanent relief evon in tho most stubborn casos, 

TESTIMONY.—‘ The Absorbent Lozenges are excollont. Tho 
sample box corxtainod sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘ patont medicines,’ but Dr, Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I should 
not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad that I tricd 
them at last.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. Sole Manufacturers :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 143a New Bond Street, 


London, W.1. 
DR. JENNER’S 
ABSORBENT LOZENGES 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 2 BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much :tronzor 
tlan ORDINARY COFFEE. 











TRENCH COATS. 
TRENCH COATS. 


ABSOLUTELY THE LATEST STYLE. 


GENT’S AND LADIES’ 
20/- EACH. 


Ta !or-made fulllined. Proofed cloth, Buckles and Belt, 


Worth 3 Guineas each, 
Api? val with pleasure. Speciat discount to the trade. 


JACKSON & CO., 


3 Cewsbury Piace, Longsight, Manchester. 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles tho natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gots dry, thin, 
and withered, Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s.,and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





or. Appointment to their 
jesse the King and Queen 





IRISH 
POCKET 
igeié’ HANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and_ children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 4 s 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
i [RKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL GIRLS’ - SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress- “Miss A. ¥. EDWARDS, 
Wanted in September : 

SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physics, and Botany. 
and experience in good Secondary School essential. Initial salary 
annum. And 

FORM MISTRESS, with special qualifications in French. Honours Do 
able. Initial salary from £120, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application, which should be returned by the 11th June, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY. Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Sinan Department, OBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
2ist May, 1917. 


ATION COMMITTEE FOR THE COUXTY BOROUGH 
OF BRIGHTON, 


Honours Degree 
about £140 per 





grec desir- 


pr 


MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—The Governors invite applications for the 
following appointment, at the above Training College: LADY LECTURER, non- 
resident, Graduate. Subjects: Geography, Hygiene, Necdlework, and Handwork. 
Salary £150, rising to £165 (present scale), The term will commence on the 
Ist September. 

Applications, on the official forms, to be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned, notlater than June 15th, to F. H. TOYNE, B.A., Socretary, 54 Old Steinc, 
Brighton, 


(ouNTY 


~ WEST HARTLEPOOL, 
FOR GIRLS, 


BOROUGH OF 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL 
(1) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

(2) SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, 
Initial salary in each case to £140, according to ~— ations. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. TAYL OR S 


r YHE DIVINITY SCHOOL COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY 
of DUBLIN will proceed to nominate a REGIUS PROFESSOR of DIVINITY 
before the end of June next. Doctors or Bachelors in Divinity of the University of 
Dublin, or of Oxford, Cambridge, or any other chartered Unive rsity of the Empire, who 
are in Holy Orders and Communicant Members of the Church of Irel: snd, or of a Church 
in communion therewith, are eligible. 
Candidates for the Chair must send in their applications on or before the 8th of June 
to the PROVOST, from whom they can obtain details as to duties, sali ary, and pe nsion 


BATIERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 11. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Wanted, in September, TWO FULL-TIME LECTURERS. Applicants should be | 
able to offer at least three of the following subjects: Swedish Gymnastics, Class | 
Teaching, Dancing, Games, Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy. ‘Teacher's Diploma of 
the LS.'T.M. a recommendation. 
For particulars send stamped, 


\ ENTAL DEFICIENCY ACT.—SECRETARY wanted for 
mi Plymouth Voluntary Association to undertake supervision of defectives and 
organisation and deve lopment of work. Salary £130.—Apply, stating qualifications, | 


to Alderman LITTLE TON, Osborne Villas, Devonport. 

\y TANTED, DISC H ARGED OFFICERS or other Persons pos- 
sessing a knowledge of JUVENILE LABOUR and the working boy. The 

work will entail visiting and investigating conditions in various industrial centres. 

Salary £200 to £250 with travelling expenses. rx ed to Box No. 628, Caxton Adver- 

tising Age ney, Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 


Wanted in September : 








addressed envelope to the SECR E TARY, 








S'. FELIX SC HOOL, SOU T HW OLD.- —Required i in ‘September, 
b a SCIENCE MISTRUSS (Tripos preferred), Special subjects Botany, Chemis- 
try, Physics. Zoology desirable, Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Ap ply HEAD- MISTRESS, 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CENTRAL HIGH 8C SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.8c. 


The Committee Invite applications for the post of FORM MISTRESS. Candidates 
must possess a University Jegree or its equivalent, and must have high academical 
and teaching qualidications in Botany, Zoology, and, if possible, Human Physiology. 
Scale £110 to £160 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
pager g to the undersigned. Forms of application must be returned by Saturday, 

une a 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, 
Education Offices 
Deansgate, Tisechester. 
May 18th, 1917. 


H OWELIL’ ; 


M ANCHESTER 








will disqualify a candidate. 
SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education, 
SCHOOL, DENBICH. 
Mi Aa THE DRAPERS’' COMPANY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ROBINSON. 
“ye ations are invited for the under-mentioned Vacancies for September : 
. A SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany and Chemistry, with Elomentary 
Mathematics as a subsidiary subject. 
A HISTORY MISTRESS, with Geography as a subsidiary subject. 
i University Degree or its equivalent required for each of the above-mentioned. 
Experience or training is desirable. 
3. An ART MISTRESS, qualified to teach Plain Neodlework. 
All the posts aro resident. 
om plications for the posts should be sent to the CLERK to the DRAPERS 





CON MPANY, Drapers’ Hall, London, E.C. 2. 
[ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss KLEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS required in September, Honours Degreo and 
experience essential. Ability to organise the dramatic work of the school and a 
knowledge of English Phonetics will be considered an additional qualification. Salary 
ranging from £100 to £180 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of Application from the undersigned to bz completed ~ returned tnmediately, 

Education Office, Darlington. . BOYDE, Secretary. 

2ist May, 1917. 


rF\WO MISTRESSES of METHOD wanted in 1 September for a 
London Church Training College (Resident) :- 

(a) U niversity Degreo and Secondary Teaching Diploma and some Training College 
experience. Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

(6) Junior post. Special qualifications for training Infant and Junior Teachers. 
Must be able to take Composition also. Secondary Teaching Diploma or National 
Frocbel Certificate. Degree desirable. Salary from £90. 

Apply at once to ‘* PRINCIPAL,” Box 804, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 


UEEN ANNE'S SCHOOL (Church of England), Caversham, 
Oxon.—HEAD-MISTRESS required by the Governors, January, 1918, subject 
to provisions of Scheme. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or 
have equivalent qualifications. Stipend £500, Superannuation Fund £25; unfur- 
nished small house, rent and rate free, coal, gas, service, and board.—Forms on 
application to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westr ninster, 5.W. 1. 
{LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
—Wanted in September, a SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physi s 
Physiology, and Hygiene in connection with Domestic Subjects. 
For form of application and further particulars write to the PRINCIPAL, 
School for Domestic Subjects, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


TT HE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Training 


The Council of the University is about to | proceed to the appointment of an ASSIST. 
ANT LECTURER in EDUCATION, able to undertake the Physical Training of 
women students, and preferably also the lectures on the Physical Life of Children 
and School Hygiene. The Lecturer would also take such part in the general work 
of the Department as might be arranged. ‘The salary offered is £180 per annum. 

Applications should be sent not later than June lat to the REGISTRAR of the 
University, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Wanted in September, WOMEN LECTURERS for— 
(1) DRAWING and NEEDLEWORK. 
(2) DRILL, GAMES, and HYGIENE, 
(3) Also (for the duration of the war)a WOMAN LECTURER ia ENGLISH. Training 
and experience desirable in all cases.— Detailed particulars and application forms (to 
be returned not later than June 4th) may be obtalaed from the Tralaing Colleg>, 


Cottingham Road, Hull. pat ethene 
ON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 


IP 
R COLLEGE.—LECTURER in HYGIENE and TEACHER of PHLYSICAL 
EXERCISES required in September. Commencing salary £30 per aanum, with 
Board, Rooms, and Medical Attendance. A higher salary will bo paid to a Candil- 
date with suitable experience. Churchwoman easential.—Further particulars may 


be obtained from the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Ripon. 


ANTING WORK, AUTHOR, ex-Parliamentary candidate, 
speaker, organiser, wide knowledge various trades, Ae § pist, has been confidential 
secretary to two M.P.’s. Thorough knowledge labour, social — subjects. Hishest 
references.—Apply THRELFALL, 19 Adelaide Road, N.W. 
| ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SC HOOL, ACTON, W. 
—Wanted in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach mainly Ch omistey, 
A good Degree and some experience essential. Commencing salary £120 -£150, ace ord- 
ing to qualifications, 


TIVRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS aro 


required for War work and for other openings. There are a few tmmedlats 


vacancies in our training department for olucated Girls wishing to prepare for such 
posts. Terms moderate.—Apply SUCRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Priacos Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
LECTURES, &c. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCK TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Lattersea Polytechnic Training Department of Domestic Scioace. 
by tho Doard of Education. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School 

HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Lastitute, ant Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examiuation Board. 

Yraini < v. urses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visttors, 

Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Aa, Voluntary, 
Preparatory Course for Nu 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The Colloge is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-profeasional students accepted. 

For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to theSECRETAR Y. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The EDMUND ROSCOE POST GRADUA ATE SCHOLARSHIP in HISTORY 
who shows most promise of 


will be awarded to the c wee, | man or woman, 
~ 4 


Recognized 


Housowifery, 
Matrons. 


In- 
and 


Sanitary 
spectors, District, 
Social Workers. 


ability for Historical Research. Value £50, renewable a second year.—-Apply 
June 18th, 1917, to the REGISTRAR, from whom furthe r particulars can be obtaine 
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RESWAM LE :CTURES, EASTER ‘TERM, 1917 


The Gresham Leeturer on Sees Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S., 
will deliver a Course of Four Lectures on 
THE ART OF DISCOVERY 
on May 29th, 30th, 3 une Ist, at 6 o'clock p.m,, 
ab “GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, L.C. 2, 
ADMISSION FREE to th the _public. 


TIXHE BERGMAN OSTER 








OSTERBERG _ PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


The MARCHTIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
DUNFERMLINE. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). 
Ma the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF 


Stockhelm). 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, 
England. Students 


The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, te rer 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
(symnasties, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in choos 
in the neichbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 16 acres, in a 
beantiful and healthy lecality close to Dartford Heath.’ The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on applic ation to the SECRETARY. 


SLOUTEEORT 

President— Lord 

F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 

Mistress from the Koyal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 

trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 

Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medieal supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 


PHYSICAL YRAINING COLLEGE. 
BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. gen» R, 
¢ Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 





and Rev. FE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further ‘particulars from the SECRETARY. 
yess F LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE} eid me ' 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
‘rained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
fhe course of training extends ever 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
<iymnasties on the Swedish System, } , Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Janeing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. Chairman : i. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A —For information concerning Scholarships and 
Fund, apply to the Prine ipa, Miss b. LAWRENCE. 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
T LNG to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
a Cn making. Healihy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 


“Tihurtrated penpate of W. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., TES 


PUPILS tor Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London 7 atric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.— -Apply Stirling House, 
Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


GIRLS’ 


. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, , Suneen. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| emery HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limiled, 
A 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistrese—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 


Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving > 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY a D GIRLS. 


DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRE Ss. 
TSHE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 


Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder cirls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. Now Domestie Science 


tranech fer girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams, Prine ipals, the Misses DODD. 
MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


s Pig 


§7 Preapect: #8 on application to Miss ALICE J. ROPINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
han College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
F ELI xX “$8 C HOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Head- Mistress —Mies L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term :— May Ist to July 31st. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—-First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Sehool. 
large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term began May Srd, 1917. 
TORTH OF ENGLAND—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
P SBEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The sim ts to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymmasium, 
good playing field- Utustrated prospectus on application to HEAD- MIS’ RSS, 

ANSDOW NE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
ONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 

( VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, 

Principal: Miss bk. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
lady holding French teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


Parisian 


p iNGHoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
4 Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 

Te: 7 Grayshott. en “ E 
rRNOHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Mise LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

ir from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science, 


G H oe L D, 


Bracing 2 
elder 4 


| [ 1 F i :E 
J OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, ‘fele. *‘ Watford 616.” 

BERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e7 Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning Frene) 
#* well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; good and hiberal 
ciet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Princival. 


YORKSHIRE. ! 





THE SPECTATOR. 


---Further punt may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Se.D., 





' SKCORETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 
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~iR EDMUND ead LADY ELTON confident! 
8 pa... § jens » ‘ CLEV BOO, SOMERSET. Delightfa 
ugh ex t 7 
with parents abi bread. i cident ty cd ene te OR patee of Children 
~—For illus. Prospee tus apply rincipal, Miss Wiltshier. 


Pr INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Mise PARKER. 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention ¢ 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large ground * 
Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guincas a year, Officers’ daughters, 66 guincas a year ea 


SF eacns | GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, H HAMMER. 
for FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 


W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION 
ars ail Me place on TUESDAY, saed ESDAY, and THURSDAY, July Srd, 
t the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees” 


h, and 5th. These Scholarships ex 








” EALING, Wy, 











"i niieation thould be nade to the BIGH MISTRESS, at t 
cay for the registration of Candidates will be Monday, Tune 25th. whet, “Te be 
YT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Ext naive Build 

} xtensive Buildings and Grounds. Sit 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. icket, Tennis, and Five, 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened. —Prospectus and full particulars o 
spplication to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


rPUDOR 


HALL 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN? 


FOUNDED 1850, 


Principals { Miss BRENDA nay ALE, M.A., London. 
“PMS | Miss VIOLET 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR UENTLE MEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of Side 11 miles from London. 
SPLCIAL — pytey to MU _ oo Method), 
NGUAGES and A 
LECTURES BY Ww RLE-KSOWN PROFESSORS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


T OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age I7} to 18} 
A. gone Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required, Full particulars with 
eopies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 
Street, London, Ww. 


THE 





—==s 





LEYS 


SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSEIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricted), £60, &c., in July. 


Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 20th, 2iet, 
and 22nd.—For information apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's’ Yard, 


London, §.W. 1. 
\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, } NANTW ICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on “application, 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, I Kent. F ounded 
576.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, one “ WAR” 

sc OL RSHIP of the value of £40 a year (open to sons of Officers of either Service 
killed or disabled inthe War), one of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTH WORKERS" 
COMPANY’S EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. W. W. — Head-Master, at the School, or te 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W.1 


] ‘) ASTBOURNE © OLLEGE.—President : 3 The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Se hoo}, Special Army and Eng vineering C lasses. Physical 


Prill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, dc. Exhibitions tor Soms of Ojficers and Clergy. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be beld 
on June 19th, 20th and 2ist, 1917, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS—viz., Two of &85 per annum, ’and Four or Five varying in amount from £68 
to £30 per annum. Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered. Entries close 
June 10th.—Further REN. The and Entry Forms can be obtained from the Head- 

Master, Mr. R. _H. OWEN The School | I House, U ppingham. n. 
HE G RANGE, ORE, SUSSEX. 

Roys prepared for the Public Schools and Osberne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings; extensive views of Channel 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS. 








YRIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ie 
value from £60 to £45 a year. 
_ Full particul wars on application to the HE AD-MASTER, 


ING’S | SCHOOL, BRUTON, “SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be beid on June 25th, 26th and 27th for POUR ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each (iz., nearly hali the total fees for Boarders).—For 
particulars a apply to the HEAD-MASTEit. 


Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. “Recognized by the A Army 
Council. Five Foundationerships (£63 per annum) offered in June.—For 
particulars apply by June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEY 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or fiva 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and opea to boys under 15 on M: ay Ist 
Under certain conditions tge Junior Piatt and House Scholarships are pom « together. 
ieal-Master. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELYV £ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be OFFERED ‘for COMPETITION by examination on May 3)th, 
3ist, and June ist.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SEC RETARY. i= 


ERP RAP ET COLLEGE. 

An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS open 

to boys under 15 on September 2ist, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 
The Preliminary Examination will ‘be held at Pre yaratory Schools on June 4th. 
Further information cau be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’é 


House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Course from any 
TRIANGLE 


Six Months’ 


‘ FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 
THE 


date. Exeelient introductions given.—Telephone or write, 












orm 
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= (100D PROSPECTS.” 


One often hears these words used in connection with various positions in 
the business world, but in no profession is such a large and varied scope 
for advancement offered as in journalism. Probably you have never 
tried writing articles for the Press, short stories, novels, &c., and no 
doubt you think it impossible. We can put you on the right lines 
and show you how yout can more than double your present income. Write 
to-day for Prospectus (enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
— SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS FoR BOYS anv GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
quses and TRUSTWORTHY I NFPORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannoa Strect, London, E.C. 

Telephone : 5053 Central. 


YCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
Ss information respecting Schools, Tutors and Fducationai 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
FEdueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Office:—_ 58-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


"haa dae OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4925. 
Kalucational Agents. Established 187.0. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. : . het 
NO CHARGE FOR REGIATRATION. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
t OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C.1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
ef Preceptors, Head-Mistreases’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Ageney has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—IrisH Porst. Loericx. Irisa 
P CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &e. Goklea, Silver, and Wedding eseats. Selection 
seat on approval. Direct froma the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. Brn : Eat 
DMDEGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
) RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, scaside—sent iree of charge. The 
Rezister states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastie, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.c. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, London.” Tetephone: 1854 Gerrard. 
THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures and sizes 
may be bought direct from the Makers at first cost. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable. Write for patterns. 
i. ___ Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills; Hawick, Scottand. : 
LD ARTIFICCIAI TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


: RS. 








Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value | 


per return or offer made.—Chi+f Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanit>, 123. on silver, 15s. 
ea gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
parcel Yost Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuiue firm, 
8. CANN anp CO., 
694 Market Strect, Manchester. Esatd. 1359. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? [I 
P will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s, each on silver, 33. each 
en gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. tisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold andSilver Jewellery Bought (broken or othe:- 
wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator, 





E. LEWIS & CO., 20 London Strect, Soutiport, Lancs. Establishe 1373, 


YOCKROACHES exterminated with * BLATTIS.” A scientific 

remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, ¥.Z.S. Supplied by 

erder to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 23, 6d., 4s. 6d., post 
iree.— BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefftetd. 


050 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
Se copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


FOR SALE and TO 


LET. 
N°?ts WALES—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 
(preferably for long period), 
A CHARMING OLD WELSH MANOR TIOUSF, 
wrected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It orenpies a-really 
dtlightful position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church, 
village and sea; station 2 miles. Ten bedrooms, bathroom, :: sitting-rooms. Good 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
stone-built summer-house, ni¢ely furnished. Excellent water supply; aanitation 
believed perfect. Garage and stabling. Lodge. 400 acres cf rough momitain 
shooting. Plenty of fishing; golf within casy distance. Tossession at once, 
Butler and wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired. 
Photos and plan of district of the Agents, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, and 
€0., 24 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, who have inspected and 
thoroughly recommend the property. 


FNNHREE WEEKS IN JUNE.-—Gentleman offers COUNTRY 

HOUSE (attendance by arrangement) in UXCHANGE for TWO ROOMS 

aad ATTENDANCE in Town, W. or 8.W., not suburbs.—Rev. H. B. BRYAN, 
Tufaells, Last Berzholt, Sutfolk ‘ 

APPEALS. , 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.U. 


PaTnon: H.M. Tax Kiva. 





THE 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
FOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN ‘THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES} BADLY NEEDED, 


OUR DEBT TO THE NAVY 


_ Britain owes a debt to the Navy which can never be fully repaid. Its ceaseless 
vigil in the North Sea through all the dangers of ne, and submarine has, 
in addition to preserving our sea-communications, our land from invasion. 

In the performance of duty some of our brave sailors have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, and manyare most inhumanly treated by the (ierman Authorities. 
Che food supplied to them is not only frequently of bad quality and unpalatable, 
but is totally inadequate for nourishmeat. ‘The parcels which the prisoners recelye 
from home alone save them from actual starvation. 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President: Apuimat. LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 


sends weekly to every Prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships and Shore Establishments) 
in Germany and Austria substantial parce!s of foodstuffs, supplemented by bread, 
pocket-money, and tobacco, Parcels of clothes are also sent at intervals. 

Each prisoner in Turkey receives 10s. weekly and a large parcel of foodstu‘fs 
monthly, supplemented at intervals by clothes, tobacco, &c. 

‘The increased price of the parcels, corabined with the rise in the prive of ¢oin- 
modities and materials, has considerably augmented our weekly expenditur- 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable us to maintain to the fullest extent this brameh of owe works, wiiel is 39 
necessary, and much appreciated by our unfortanat> coumtrymsn, 
As a slight acknowledgment of the Navy's services 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
to help us “ carry on,” 
Contributions (cheques payable to the Committee) will De gratefully received bj 
the Hon. Secretary, 


56, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. L. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rast and Comfort to tha brava 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Fiandors, Francs, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. Mora than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts co3xb £409; Tonts £15); 
Equipment £100; Week's Workinz, £5 Abroad, £2 at Homa, 





Cheques, crosscd “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Presa lary Caciils, 
D.VD., Hon, Chief S2c., Hesaigaarters, Brysaustoa Stress, Marble Arca, W. 1, 


** THE UNSEEN HAND.’ 


ROME AND THE WAR 


AND COMING EVENTS IN BRITAIN. 
By WATCHMAN, 


Author of ** Rome and Germany.” 
Ir shows that ultramontane Rome and the Josuita are our 
bitterest enemies; that they have been the real authors and 
instigators of the Wer and of German ambition and hatred 
to Britain, in order to use the sword of Germany to crush 
Britain as the sole barrier to the restoration of Papal dominiou 
in Christendom. It reveals also the secret work of the Josuits 
in this country before and during the War to prepare the way 
for German suceess. 
Price 3a. Gd. net. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 
Rolis Houss, Gream’s Bulidings, London, £—.0. 4. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,009, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,009, Together £3,95),099 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee oe ee e+ £4,009,00) 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves ., os. os sie «+ £7,96),00) 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londoa, E.C, 3 

DRAFTS are GRANTED oa the Baak’s Branches theoughous ta» Australiau 

States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCSS are also mail. 

BILLS are purch or sent for caliection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods oa termi which may be ascertaiacd 

on upplicatioa. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock o° Furaitura ia 
Lontoa at LOWEST PRICH#4 for 
Excelicace of Quality aad Dosiga. 





Treasurer: THe Eant ov Hannowsy, Secretary: Govrrey il, Mawttton, 


Wa. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Ra. WV. 
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Tob acco 


| 
Good character in smoking mixtures, as in wine, is the 
more desirable because of its rarity. | 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell | 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and | 
dveland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. 


. | 
Cigarettes 
(Medium) 


In packets of 10 


er cardboard boxes of 50 
538 


azela 
Complete - aaa 


Camp Tn, Makers 
















€ 
\ 


4 Princes Street. > ws 
Hanover Square, opm 
London. 

Phone. Mayfair 4071 








*K? BOOTS coc snsvrny score 


of thousands of British and Allied Officers and 
Men, who know a good boot when they get it. 


In ceference to the demand for national cconomy 
the Manufacturers decline to issue flaunting 


Advertisements during war-time, 
& 





oe = = == 22s 


OOKS WANTED.— kr ney. tin | Lass Ed. ; Alice in 


Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; “Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols. : "First Editions 
or Complete Sets of “Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 





_ 




















Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, ‘Temnyson, Mardy, Gissing, Pater, &c. 
Sought, Auy qui wutity. Juumnediate Cask.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Dirmingh: am, 





—_—_. 
—S 


The Head of the 


House 


—awake as never before to his or her responsi- 
bilities not only as a private citizen but also 
as a member of the body politic—is nowadays 
disposed to lend a ready ear to admonition and 
advice from duly qualified Authority, and is 
loyally resolved to act pro bono publico so far 
as possible. 


It is a patriotic duty to economise in food and 
fuel—but it is no less a public duty to destroy 
all animal and vegetable refuse, when it has 
been “ rendered down ’”’ and everything usable 
conserved, by burning it. Such refuse is a 
hotbed of disease: it putrefies and offers a 
tempting breeding-ground for flies, and these 
become the carriers of organisms which they 
deposit on food or clothing and thus distribute 
multifarious infections far and wide. 


Medical Officers of Health with one voice con- 
demn the utterly insanitary dustbin—which, 
now that the dustman’s visits are so few and 
far between, is more than ever a “ nuisance ”’ 
in the most sinister sense of the word. The 
old coal range with its uncleanliness of another 
kind is giving place, in the kitchen of to-day, 
to the dirt- and labour-saving gas cooker . 
how then to dispose of one’s rubbish in the | 
only way compatible with public decency and 
health ? 


Two economical and perfectly efficient methods 
are available—both due to the enlightened 
enterprise of the gas undertakings of Great 
Britain and America, 


One is by the use of a small coke stove which 
is primarily a water-heater, but secondarily 
a dirt destructor—that reduces any sort of 
refuse to a clean and innocuous ash. The 
other is by installation of the gas incinerator 
—a gas-heated “crematorium” in which all 
kinds of rubbish can be similarly reduced to 
ashes with an expenditure of only just so much 
fuel as is consumed in the few moments of 
actual incineration. 


Where either of these appliances is used the 
dustbin becomes indeed a receptacle for dusé, 
and may await the dustman’s never so in- 
frequent visits with impunity. 
Householders ave invited to consult the 
Secretary of the British Commercial Gas 


Association, 47 Victoria Sireet, Westminsier, 
S.W. 1 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by _ 


Rudyard Kipling 


Uniform Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 43. 64. nob. 
5s. net. 


Leathor, 


VOL. VIII. JUST PUBLISHED. — 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol If 
[1811-1812.] With a separate volume of Maps. 
Svo. 30s. net. 

The Army and Navy Gazette :—‘* The whole volume ts admirable : it Is 
equally the work of a great stu lent and of an impartial historian... . 
The author has been very fortunate in his cartographer, Mr. Cribb, who 
has contributed to this volume twenty-three of the very best, clearest 
and most carefully drawn maps that have ever adorned any military, 
or indeed other, history.’ 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Personality. Lectures doliverod in America, 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With Illus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s, not. 

The Daily Chronicle :—‘ It consists of the lectures he recently 
delivered in America, and their message is eloquent of the East to the 
West. Tagore speaks for all that is noblest in the modern thought of 
the East, and the West will, in these pages, hear him glac ily once more. 





Poems. By RALPH HoDcsoN. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News :—‘' None of the younger poets has won a greater 
reputation than Mr. R alph Hodgson with so small an output of work. 
A little bookof delights which fully justifies his reputation. He has 
humour, fanc y,a heart of goodne 3s, and a sense of the serious world.’ 


r cap. 





The Ideals of Painting. By 
J. COMYNS CARR, Author of “ Papers on Art,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, Extra crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. not. 
The Daily Chronicle >—‘‘ This book concerns. ‘The Ideals of Art.’ 
and it may become a standard work on the history aad criticism of the 
principal schools of painting.” 


Higher Education and the 


War. By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek ‘in St. Andrews University. Crown 8vo, 
43. 6d, net. 


The Times :—** This is one of the best books on education we have 
ever read, so good that it is difficult te review. There is nothing to 
find fault with. . . . It is full both of ideas and precise knowledge.” 


Public Health Nursing. py 
MARY 8. GARDNER. With an Introduction by 
M. A. NUTTING, Professor of Nursing and Health, 
and Director of Department, “re College, 
Columbia University. Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & —_— LTD., ~ LONDON. 


Price 6d. 


NEW EUROPE 


LA VICTOIRE INTEGRALE.” 


Every Thursday. 


THE 


*“NO ANNEXATION ” AND * 





BRITAIN AND ITALY: THE BEAM IN OUR OWN EYE, 
By J. C. POWELL, 


DARK FORCES IN SPAIN. 
By 8. DE MADARIAGA. 
SUPPLEMENT (16 pp.): 

THE ‘‘NO ANNEXATION” DEBATE. 





At all Bookstalls. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2. 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAP ER-PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers; 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 8. E.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, per 
dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, wer = Gone, £1 ruled’ or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


isa clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 








N OTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 





Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
9r from the Office, at Ls. Od. each ; by post, 1s, 9d, 








Will be pablished in June. 


THE GREAT WAR 
IN 1916 


A NEUTRAL’S INDICTMENT. 


Superb Edition de Luxe. 


60 CARTOONS 


LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, 


SPECIALLY SELECTED, 


£5 :5:0 prior to publication, £6:6:0 on 
publication. 
LIMITED AND ONLY EDITION SIGNED BY ARTIST. 


Prospectuees on application. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 NEW BOND STREET, 
And all leading Booksellers. 


** A book of real beauty and urgency.” 


God the Invisible King 


By H. G. WELLS. 


“An extremely significant attempt to give men and 
women of the twentieth century an inspiration and an ideal 
which their predecessors had to a large extent lost.” 

~—Daily Telegraph 
** No book of the year is likely to be discussed so widely.’ 
—Daily News. 6s. net. 


3rd Impression. 


What the Australians did in France. 


Letters from France 
By Capt. C. E. W. BEAN. 


The share of the Australians in the Somme advance, 
with the story of thgir great fight at Poziéres and the 
tragedy of Monquet Farm. 58 net, 


“A fascinating volume,” 


— 
The Borderlands of Science 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 

* Aided by scientific friends, Dr. Schofield has covered 
practically the whole field of scientific study . . . as useful 
as it is interesting to have the ‘ twilight lands ’ of science 
delimited in so able a fashion.’’—Scotsman. 6s, net. 





A story of the “‘ Great Ione Lands,”’ 


The Girl Beyond the Trail 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 


A rich man returns home to find an unfaithful wife. Iu 
despair he goes back to Nature, where he ‘ finds "’ himself 
and “ the mysterious Girl,” 6s. 


“Exciting .. 


The Greater Crime 
By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 


“Should be an enormously popular novel, for it gives 
effective expression to -the aneprcion which the crime 
investigator is bound to arouse.’’—The Globe. 6s. 


. atresting.” 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, tie Bellic Sauvage, E.C, 4. 
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EIGHT EDITIONS called for since May, 1916 


THE FLOWER - PATCH 
AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN 


Editor of the “Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine,” &c. 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 
Miss MARIE CORELLI says :— 

“ Your delightful book charms me by its homely truth and captivating simplicity. Your descriptions of the country are delicious, 
and not less so your presentments of the quaint village folk, such as we mect in rural places every Cay. Your ‘tone’ and feeling 
is both helpful and cheering in these spells of dark weather and sad thoughts. While reading your pages one almost feels that 

*‘ peace’ is once more with us and the blessedness of happy summer days. Indeed, the book itself is a true ‘ flower-patch among 
the hills.” With friendly wislies for its prolonged success. 
Mrs. FLORENCE L. BARCLAY (the author of ‘* The Rosary,” &c.) says :— 

“A sense of fun, a perception of beauty, a love of life, and, above all, an Uplift, are the qualities we need in books to which 
we turn for our lighter reading during these strenuous days. These qualities flourish and abound in The Flower-Patch.” 
Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL says in the ‘* British Weekly ”’ : -- 

“ I should imagine that, with women especially, this book will be a great favourite. But, speaking for myself, 1 have read it with 
great pleasure. Miss Klickmann’s book is sure of a large public.” 
COULSON KERNAHAN says :— 

“IT have found it infinitely more interesting than a novel, Miss Klickmann’s book sparkles from cover to cover with exquisite 
and delightful humour, and with rare insight into character.” 
JEFFERY FARNOL says :-— 

“It is a book that I want to keep on my desk to dip into in odd moments, more especially when one is depressed. I con- 
gratulate you most sincerely and heartily upon a truly beautiful piece of work.” 


The ‘** Times” says :-— } The ‘** Western Morning News” says :— 
‘* Miss Klickmann has the lively and familiar touch, as becomes ‘It is a volume of well-nigh unique charm, breezy, scent-laden, 
a practised journalist; and she has enthusiasm. Moreover, she | and eminently delightful.” 
has quite a sense of humour.” ' ‘ 
¥ a * Methodist Recorder” says :— 
Spectator” says :-— ” - is a delightful. book. ‘The humour is gay and infectious, 


‘Can any one imagine a more delectable place to live in than | and holds many a laugh for the reader, some of it being positivel, 

a cottage perched on the hills overlooking the Wye Valley ? We! delicious. And in its soberer parts the book is equally good and 
do not wonder that Miss Klickmann delighted in it, and felt con- helpful, It is really excellent.” 
eo a book on its beauties. This she has done very | mpg + Isle of Wight Times” says :— 
— . y: me “It is brimful of cheerfulness and good humour. We owe an 
The ** Athenaeum ”’ says :— enormous debt to anyone who can make us smile in these strenuous 

“This is a cheerful book. The writer’s friendly and uncon- | days.” 
. one z 2 yr g ‘ ce se 5 egra ” 
ts ee ek her happy gift of humour, are likely to The ‘‘ Sheffield Daily Tel ph” says :— 

<4 ” : “It is a capital story and makes entertaining reading.” 
Re See Are: The ‘* Sword and Trowel ” says : 

‘Full of sunshine and gaiety. It is a book to entertain and " wes rahe says oa : 4 
strengthen, a rare and happy combination,” An orderly review of such a book would seem like using firstly, 

neaten ly oe * ease secondly, aad thirdly to describe the song of the lark. 
em r The ‘* Erith Times” says :— 


“It sparkles from beginning to end with fun and kindly feeling.” . 3 Pay, 5 ui } 
‘P e y . “This book requires a new adjective—there is none in our lan- 





The ‘‘ Graphic’ says :— guage which can explain how charming it is.” 
“It is charming alike in title and text.” The ‘‘United Methodist’ says :— 

The *‘ Guardian” says :— ‘A most delightful book, as natural and refreshing and musical 
“ Breezy and amusing. It is indeed a charming book, which | 48 the bubbling of a spring.” 

might easily have been dull, but is not.” The ‘‘ Church of Ireland Gazette” says :— 


“‘Miss Klickmann knows how to write. We thank her for a 


The ** Field’ says :— 
volume that will be valued by all who read its cheerful message.” 


“A piece of work as charming as it is clever.” 
The *‘ Scotsman” says :— The ‘* Bexhill Chronicle” says :— 
“One element in the book’s charm is the waywardness of a} “ This is a good book—a gladsome book, an All-English joy book 
lnunaur that does not allow the author to be long without a change ; for which we can never cease to be grateful.” 
of mood.” The ‘‘ Life of Faith” says :— 
The *‘ Christian” says :— ** No one can come to The Flower-Patch without feeling delighted 
“ We have seen no other book of its kind equal to this, and none | 2nd refreshed.” 
more likely to bless its readers. It is difficult to think of any other | The ‘* Yorkshire Observer” says :— 


book so full of that well-founded cheerfulness which is the truest “Miss Klickmann writes with a freshness and a vivacity which 
aatidote to the poison of pessimism.’ reveals a keen yet kindly sense of fun. There are chapters that 
The ‘‘ Church Family Newspaper” says :— brace the spirits in these trying days, and others surely equally 


“Miss Klickmann combines in herself an observant mind, a| beneficial because of the laughter they kindle,” 
great sense of humour, and a delightfully easy style, a combination | The ‘* Glasgow Herald” says :—- 


which cuables her to write in a way which makes it a joy to read.”’ “ ‘There is much sensible talk in its pages, and the story is told 
The ‘* Western Mail” says :— with many humorous touches,” 

“4 pleasant book is doubly precious to-day when we want | The ** Record” says :— 
something to turn the mind from the grim carnage and the sorrow} “ We have nothing but praise for this charming volume, which 


thut abound. For this reason, as well as for its own literary merit, | has a high artistic value.” 

we welcome The Flower-Patch among the Hills. This is a book * : fe 

to take up when one is worried and out of sorts.” The Western Daily Press says :-— a 
“This is described as ‘.a book of cheerfulness.” The claim is 


The ‘* Northern Whig” says :— made good immediately, and thoroughly sustained to the last page. 
“It is a very restful, happy book.” It is cmphatically a book for the times—a tonic for the prevailing 


The “ Melbourne Age ” (Victoria) says :— —— and sadness.” 
“4 cheerful book, one to be welcomed right royally in these | The *‘ Aberdeen Free Press” says : — 

dark times: The perfect naturalness, the simplicity, the sincerity, “It is wholly adauirable i in spirit and written with bright humour 

give a cherm to the book which is bey ond praise. end charm,” 


LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 4. 
And at all Bookshops and Bookstalls. 
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